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THE ‘MISSING COMPONENT’ 
IN THE FAR EAST 


By Tony Gibson 


T used to be argued by undergraduate historians that history’s only 
lesson was that its lessons were never learned. Events of the last few 

weeks suggest that Western statesmen have set themselves to disprove 
that judgment. President Truman evidently made up his mind on June 
24th to take to heart the unhappy results of appeasing aggression during 
the ’thirties, and this time to meet force with force at the first challenge. 

Military opposition to Communism in the Far East is not the first 
stroke dealt in recent years by the Americans. Mr. Truman has been 
reasonably consistent. American economic aid, to the peoples of South- 
ern Korea or of Nationalist China for instance, has been the forerunner of 
military intervention. American diplomatic resources have been deployed 
with patience and some skill, to secure the good offices of the reigning 
governments in South-eastern Asia. American political warfare has been 
unremitting. The cultural and ideological contribution of the Western 
democracies has been propagated with all the energy and application that 
State advertising can provide. 

In all these initiatives, the America of 1950 is become, at least in 
foreign policy, a new kind of State with a new kind of mission. 

Yet for evety American initiative in Far Eastern affairs there has been 
a Russian counter. Even this latest issue illustrates the Russian capacity 
to play ju-jitsu with the ambitions and the altruisms of the West. Amer- 
ican forces are under fire in South Korea, as a result, it is reasonable to 
assume, of the careful staff work of Russian soldiers over the past year or 
more in the North. But as yet, there is little direct evidence that the 
Russians are in a position to suffer the losses that Americans and their 
allies are likely to undergo before the invaders are repulsed. And there 
is no chance of a counter invasion of North Korea by South Korean 
forces alone. The 38th Parallel has always been a ridiculous frontier and 
will remain so. Yet the unification of the country by the occupation of 
the North depends entirely on American military and diplomatic inter- 
vention which can be set out by Communists throughout Asia as one 
more example of ‘ Western imperialism.’ Presumably it was this kind of 
entanglement on which the Russians were counting as an alternative in 
case Plan No. 1 miscarried, and we chose not to lose face by condoning 
aggression when it first occurred. 

Most of us would agree that, having been manceuvred into this 
position of weakness, where every course involves difficulty, we can only 
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persevere and hope that in the long run superior military and economic 
force shows in our favour. But it will be disastrous if Western statesmen 
limit their view of the situation and its remedies to this. One can some- 
times learn lessons too well. We judge the present armed aggression by 
North Korea in terms of the acts of unprovoked aggression which have 
occurred over the past thirty years and brought the world to its present 
pass. We have learnt, we say, that it was no good appeasing Hitler, and 
we are convinced that we shall fare no better by giving in to Stalin. We 
have learnt how useless it is to give guarantees to small nations without 
being prepared to come to their rescue in times of crisis. We remember 
the first invasion of Korea, the seizure of Manchuria, and the way in 
which Western hesitancy in the face of aggression led directly to the 
death of the League, and the rise to power of the Berlin-Rome-Tokio 
confederation. In Europe we are beginning to believe that Atlantic 
Union, based on close military, economic, and political integration, is 
creating a position of strength sufficient to contain Russian ambitions 
and to preserve the Western democracies from further attack. In all 
these respects, we are arguing from experience, and applying the lessons of 
our own recent history with meticulous and exacting care. 

Unfortunately, the people who live in Asia are not so well read in 
Western history, nor have they had the same first-hand experience on 
which to base their judgments. The tragic failure of the League of 
Nations derived most of all from the unwillingness of America to take 
the lead in world politics which her economic power and her military 
strength placed at her disposal. Throughout the two decades between 
World Wars, the nations of the West were one in wanting America to 
come in, and to supply the ‘ missing component ’ in the balance of power. 
But today, Asia is replacing Europe as the ground of dispute between 
rival interests. And there is less certainty that balance of power politics 
on the Atlantic model will commend themselves in quite the same way to 
the peoples over whose territory the conflict is now to be waged. 

Before we can assess our chances on this new testing ground, it might 
be as well to look at the issues through the eyes of the people on the spot. 
What sort of importance will the Asian attribute to Western ideas of free- 
dom, economic co-operation, political independence, and international 
law ? There is a new lesson to be learned here, and it is high time we 
began to study it. 

A few years ago, when the present Government of China was still 
being written off as a collection of ‘ Red bandits,’ a friend of mine was 
talking to a Chinese farmer in a small village not far from the place in 
which we were working. The district was in the middle of the devasta- 
tion left behind by floods, drought, epidemics, and worst of all, the 
recurrent warfare between the Japanese invaders and the Chinese 
guerillas. V.J. was past, and the Civil War had already resumed. This 
village had for long been in disputed territory. Sometimes the Chinese 
Nationalists administered it, sometimes they were outflanked, and for a 
space it became Communist territory. In the uncertain periods when 
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neither side was in power, the villagers lived within striking distance of 
both sides, and already most of their draught animals and available 
stores of grain had been seized by requisitioning parties. In the sur- 
rounding fields, the sand dunes were advancing, because in successive 
years ‘the soldiers’ had rooted up for fuel the shrubs and the willow . 
saplings which alone held the soil together and broke the force of the 
winnowing wind. My friend asked one farmer what he thought of the 
Communists. ‘ Communists—very good,’ came the answer. Well, then, 
what about the Nationalists ? ‘ Nationalists—also very good,’ said the 
farmer, with impassive face. This didn’t seem to add up at all, and the 
question was pressed. Eventually, a comprehensive answer was forth- 
coming. ‘We are the /ao pei hsing, the “old hundred names ”—the 
common people. Communists very good, Nationalists also very good— 
it’s us, the /ao pei hsing, we're the bad ones.’ An answer soft enough to 
turn away the most persistent of foreign interrogators—but one which 
contains, in its Chinese irony, the real truth about the situation. In time 
of Civil War, one sort of soldiers is likely to be as big a nuisance as 
another. In either case, the villager’s reaction must be discreet if he 
values his safety. The only people who suffer uniformly, and who uni- 
formly can be blamed without danger of reprisal, are the /zo pei hsing. 

That story needs qualifying. The Communists.in China succeeded, 
in the long run, because they learned the lesson implied in such conversa- 
tions, and they took good care to ingratiate themselves. with the peasants 
whose territory they invaded. Communist soldiers were kept under a 
tigid discipline which checked, and in the end eliminated, the looting 
and the majority of the forced requisitioning which in China had become 
the normal perquisite of soldiers anywhere. The Communists even set 
their soldiers to helping farmers on the land, in the lulls between battles. 
The result was that their advances across North China was swelled by 
recruits from the farmers themselves, who had compared the behaviour of 
the two sides, and decided that it was worth helping the Communists by 
operating a bush-telegraph intelligence system, and by volunteering as 
guerrilla fighters. ‘This decision was reinforced by the ‘land reform’ 
campaign initiated in newly occupied territory as soon as the Communist 
civilian administrators and advisers arrived. Village councils were set 
up, in which for the first time the village got a substantial measure of 
responsibility for its own affairs. Under these a rough and ready redis- 
tribution of land was effected, the wealthier landlords and the money- 
lenders were brought down to the level of their former tenants and debtors 
and for the first time in many generations most Chinese farmers had 
enough land to see them through all but the worst natural or human 
catastrophes without running so far into debt that there was neither 
money nor credit left to purchase seed for the next year’s planting. 

Meanwhile, help was in prospect from other sources. UNRRA took 
responsibility for supervising impartial economic aid in Chinese 
territory which had been devastated by the war with Japan. Enormous 
shipments of supplies, mostly from America, filled the godowns of the 
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coastal cities. A proportion emerged and was transported along the 
main lines of communication to the devastated areas of Nationalist 
territory, which during the period of UNRRA operations comprised 
rather less than half the area eligible for relief. Most of this material went 
to the big provincial cities, and a fair proportion of it was actually used 
on behalf of the needy. It was administered through officials of the 
Nationalist régime, with the assistance and under the pressure of foreign 
advisers and observers employed by UNRRA. Some of the local indus- 
tries which needed plant were helped to revive. Some of the orphanages 
and schools in Nationalist China, a great many of them run with the help 
or under the direction of foreign agencies, received food and clothing. 
In the big cities, and at some strategic points in the devastated areas, 
soup kitchens dispensed free food to the starving. One way and another, 
it was one of UNRRA’s most ambitious undertakings. 

And yet, even during the administration of these reliefs, it is doubtful 
whether the recipients were much impressed, or strongly influenced in 
favour of the original donors. 

By contrast the economic improvement effected by the Communists 
within their own territories during this period owed nothing to the aid of 
the foreigner. For in spite of UNRRA’S obligation of impartiality, 
97 per cent. of UNRRA aid was allowed by Washington to go to that half 
of the area eligible for relief which was in the hands of the Nationalists. 
Yet most first-hand reports from Chinese Communist territory over the 
past five years attributed a large measure of Communist success to the fact 
that ‘ land reform ’ had convinced the small man of the régime’s sincerity 
and good will. And his support was forthcoming in spite of the fact that 
the actual economic gain resulting from ‘land reform’ has been quite 
small. There has been improvement, but the policy and its adminis- 
trators seem to have gained more from their intentions than their 
achievements. 

What happened in China may be happening elsewhere in Asia as 
Communism increases its hold. Circumstances may modify the effects, 
and force us to qualify some of the conclusions to be made. But there is 
surely no doubt that Chinese Communism is likely to remain for a long 
time to come the strongest influence, and the most admired exponent, in 
the eyes of needy peoples throughout Asia. Wherever there is a conflict 
between Communism and the ideas of the Western democracies, wherever 
the two great protagonists in the Cold War set themselves to win over the 
friendship of a native population—it is by a careful reading of the Chinese 
lesson that we are most likely to forecast the critical issues. 

Perhaps the first conclusion to suggest itself is that the ideological 
differences which divide the Western world as yet remain unreal and 
irrelevant in the Far East. To the family living far distant from the 
complexities of Western industrial civilisation, without experience of the 
uses and abuses of Western political organisation, it is hard to see the 
importance of choice between government by an elected parliament, and 
government by the appointees of the strongest party. What matters is 
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the kind of local administration which results. If the government at the 
centre, whatever its political colouring, is weak or corrupt, then the local 
magistrate and the local landowner are likely to reign unhampered, and 
to add to their personal ‘squeeze’ a levy on the taxes which are 
administered in the name of the central government. If the central 
government is strong, but remote from the concerns of the small man, 
things may be scarcely better ; for though the local magistrate may be 
forced to render up a stricter account of the taxes he collects, it is still 
unlikely that the money raised will find its way back in the form of a con- 
structive agricultural policy, or of improved conditions of employment. 
The chances are that the strength of such a government will derive from 
the support of a limited number of influential citizens, who exact as their 
price the preservation of an economy which is more favourable to the 
big man than to the small. The corollary is that anyone, whatever his 
political colouring, whatever his attitude towards the Western ideas of 
‘freedom and democracy ’"—anyone who can show that the government 
at the top is directly interested in the welfare of the individual village, is 
nine-tenths of the way to popular support. 

There is a second conclusion to be drawn. Even when men and 
women are on the edge of starvation, there seems to be a curious and 
illogical disposition to judge the help one gets by the way in which it is 
given. We can gauge this from our own experience in Britain. Over the 
past few years people in this country have received two kinds of economic 
aid from America and the Dominions. In size there is no comparing the 
food parcels which individuals have sent to friends and acquaintances 
over here, and the enormous credits which those same individuals, in 
their capacity as tax-payers, have sent to the people of Britain as a whole. 
Yet it’s the small, individual relief which earns most gratitude. That 
comparison does not apply exactly to the difference between foreign 
credits to the heads of Asian states, and the much smaller assistance 
effected on the village level by a good administrator who shows he wants 
to help. . But it may suggest something of what is involved. 

There is a third factor which operates in favour of a local administra- 
tion, however bigoted its politics, which attempts to improve the local 
economy. That is the mere fact that it is a local administration, respon- 
sible to a national government. For a long time ‘ foreign ’ influences in 
Asia has meant ‘ white’ influence, or ‘ Western interests.’ This is not 
the place to argue how far such foreigners have benefited the East, and 
how far they have brought it harm. The importance of this problem has 
very little to do with the kind of balance sheet between good and evil 
that historians may draw up in a hundred years from now. We are 
judged partly by what we have done, and especially by what, because 
most recent, is most prominent in Asian memory. We are also judged 
according to the tradition that the foreigner, if not guilty until proved 
innocent, is at least suspect until he has proved overwhelmingly that his 
aid and his leadership and his exhortations are disinterested. That kind 
of proof is not easy to come by in these days. There is too much indis- 
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putable evidence for the prosecution. Indeed, we have unwittingly 
supplied the strongest evidence of all through the lips of our own states- 
men. We have announced to the world that the fate of the Far East is 
of decisive importance in the Cold War. And the Cold War, and the 
interests, and principles, it involves, is a product of the West, and an 
expression of Western problems and Western issues, as yet still remote 
from the needs and aspirations of the peoples of Asia. 

Tt has taken the West five precious years to realise that in China a 
Communist government provides a better prospect for the ordinary 
Chinese, than the decaying facade of constitutional democracy, supported 
and influenced by the foreigner, which was maintained by General- 
issimo Chiang-Kai-shek and his associates. This realisation need not 
deceive us into thinking that Communism, even in its Chinese form, is the 
best kind of government for the peoples of the Far East. There is no 
need either, to dwell on the probable results if Russia were to dominate, 
through a Far Eastern cominform, the areas on which the Western world 
still depends for a large proportion of its food and its industrial raw 
materials. We are bound to come back to the problem which President 
Truman is trying to solve through military and economic aid to non- 
Communist governments. 

President Truman and his advisers have set about mobilising the six 
tons of transport per fighting man that has been quoted as the basis of the 
American Expeditionary Force. At such a time it will not be easy to 
forget the arguments of a few years ago over military and economic 
intervention on behalf of a non-Communist government in China. In 
the first three years after V.J., a greater weight of American armaments 
reached the Nationalists than during the previous eight years of the war 
with Japan, and there were at least as many expert American military 
advisers on the spot. That great weight of armament was unavailing. 
But when William C. Bullitt and Henry Luce and their friends advocated 
an American landing in force, it was a military, not a diplomatic argu- 
ment which prevailed against them. Whatever the weight of American 
military power that could be deployed in China, and whatever hopes 
Americans might have of escaping armed Russian intervention in support 
of the Communists, it was generally agreed that foreign intervention on 
behalf of the Nationalists was already driving Chinese waverers into the 
arms of the Communists, and that a full scale invasion would merely 
complete the process. 

At this stage in the story, the data available on North Korean leaders 
is inadequate. We cannot be sure whether they are Quisling puppets of 
the Russians—or national ‘ heroes of the Resistance’ fully as capable as 
the Chinese of commanding the respect and the allegiance of their com- 
patriots. Whatever the answer to that vexed question we can be reason- 
ably certain that their appeal to Koreans in both North and South will be 
reinforced whilst they are able to point to their opponents’ dependence 
on foreign armies. 

Reluctantly, we are being forced to consider a question too often 
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forgotten by the strategists and diplomatists who engage in the politics 
of the balance of power. Whatever the weight of military intervention, 
however attractive the offers of economic aid, there remains the intangible, 
unassailable factor of national confidence. This is a ‘ missing com- 
ponent ’ far more important to world peace today than America’s deser- 
tion of the League in the years after World War I. 

All the exhortations, and all the material incentives of the West are 
inadequate so long as we cannot command the confidence and the friend- 
ship of ordinary people in Asia. Where we do, as perhaps we are begin- 
ning to do in Malaya, our chances are good. Where we do not, our 
prospects are hopeless. 

In the end, this issue boils down to the confidence which ordinary 
people place in the governments which we support. We are judged by 
our friends. At present, we have been misled by our legitimate pre- 
occupation with the diplomacy of the Cold War into allowing Western 
values and Western objectives to be identified with the chauvinism and 
the corrupt self-seeking of governments such as those of Bao Dai and 
Syngman Rhee. We have argued from the lessons of Western history, 
that ‘ newly emancipated’ peoples can only function under the leader- 
ship of men who have already had experience of administration. It so 
happens that a large proportion of the only men available got their experi- 
ence in the same way that Quisling acquired his. They are men astute in 
the techniques of Western-style government, but lacking the sincerity and 
the integrity with which alone a people can be led to believe in itself and 
its leaders. Are we right to give their skills priority ? This obsession 
with the techniques of government can be a dangerous legacy from 
Western experience. In China, where for the moment at least there is 
leadership of integrity which commands popular support, the job of 
government is being learned the hard way, by trial and error, by pains- 
taking experiment and improvisation, by adapting techniques and 
objectives to the problems and the psychology of the country. It owes 
little to imitation of the forms or adoptions of the text book precepts of 
either Russia or America. 

Military intervention in Korea and economic aid to non-Communist 
governments throughout the Far East can never be more than rear, 
actions. As Elspeth Huxley suggested in the last issue of the Nineteenth 
Century, ‘ to seek an answer mainly on the material plane is to make the 
mistake of fighting on ground chosen by the enemy.’ The initiative still 
remains with Russian Communism. We may be fortunate for a time in 
checking the advance of the Communist frontier. But, so long as our 
appeal to the peoples of Asia is couched in Western terms, and expressed 
through friendship with corrupt governments, we have earned ourselves 
no more than a breathing-space before the final catastrophe. 

To the Western world ‘ wanton aggression ’ is in itself a sufficient 
argument. If more were needed, we point to the evil represented for us 
by the totalitarianism of the North Korean régime. We take our stand on 
the preservation of international law, and the assertion of the political 
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freedom of the subject. But these considerations, so precious to the 
Western tradition, seem almost valueless to the Korean peasant, or his 
counterpart elsewhere in Asia. 

The position of the Chinese Nationalist Government in opposing the 
armed rising of a hostile minority was constitutionally impeccable. The 
despotism of one-party rule in Chinese Communist territory offended 
against the Westerner’s principles of freedom and tolerance. But the 
Kuomintang was corrupt, and the Chinese Communists were sincere, and 
American military and economic aid went for nothing. That is the lesson 
we neglect at our peril. Neither United Nations flags nor resolutions at 
Lake Success will lessen its terrible implications for the fighting in Korea. 

In Korea, the English-speaking nations have perforce to fight on 
ground of the enemy’s choosing. For the moment we find ourselves 
allied to a government rivalling that of Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-shek 
in its slothfulness and inefficiency, and resting its title to leadership on the 
imprisonment of 14,000 political opponents, and the assassination of the 
leader of the principal opposition party. In Formosa the American 
guarantee to the Nationalists has reminded the Asian world of America’s 
past efforts to maintain in power those who long ago forfeited their claim 
to rule. Yet even in the American action in Formosa, there is a gleam of 
hope and sanity. The Nationalists have been ordered to cease their 
offensive action in bombing and blockading the Chinese mainland. 
Perhaps the State Department is at last preparing to dispense with the 
Generalissimo’s services. A slender hope, but at least in this there is a 
pointer towards the kind of policy which alone stands any chance of 
winning a stable peace. It is time for the United Nations to discriminate 
between governments and peoples. For good or ill, we are committed 
to a clean-up in the Far East. Our success will depend on our courage in 
including in that process the corrupt leaders whose weakness, fortified by 
our support, has given Communism its chance. Stripped to its essentials, 
the Korean situation consists of three hard facts: (1) a ruthless, but 
efficient dictatorship of the North has (2) committed a wanton act of 
aggression on (3) a corrupt and slothful dictatorship of the South. There 
are half a dozen other non-Communist governments in the Far East 
where the same process could be repeated because the same situation 
obtains. Sooner or later the United Nations must be prepared to take the 
necessary measures of prophylaxis—to root out corrupt administrators 
and to effect radical reform on a level and at a speed comparable with the 
achievements of the reformers in China or Vietnam. Otherwise this 
particular disease may prove fatal to the survival of the white man in Asia. 
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THE SCHUMAN PLAN 


A STUDY IN CROSS PURPOSES 


By Jobn Lowe 


N enthusiastic French journalist described the Schuman Plan as a 

lighthouse for Europe. The image is truer than one suspects he 
knew. Lighthouses are helpful to set a course by, but to sail towards 
them is to end on the rocks. We have been favoured in the last three 
months with examples of what European co-operation should not be, 
and how best to ruin it. Since another assembly is in immediate prospect 
at Strasbourg, it may be profitable to note the lessons implicit in the events 
which M. Schuman set in train last May. To do that without establishing 
some of the facts of the case, however, would be to fall into the con- 
fusions, deliberate and otherwise, which have dogged his initiative. 

To hold novelty an inherent virtue is unwise, but to claim it without 
justification can be fatal. There are tactical reasons for presenting the 
Schuman plan as a brave new idea, but, as it proves in the event, there 
would have been more for emphasising its inevitable and natural evolu- 
tion from the past. The notion of European unity has had quite enough 
violent impulsions in the last five years, as Mr. Churchill could anyway be 
trusted to ensure. The industrial co-operation of Europe in the produc- 
tion of coal, iron and steel, has been proceeding now for half a century. 
Some of the episodes in that period have been anything from dubious to 
sinister, but the main trend is quite clear. In politics as in economics the 
facts of mineral distribution have left only one path open. The pattern of 
Franco-German relations has been during this century the reversal of the 
millenium since the Partition of Verdun. 

In a period of such radical change, the eddies and cross-currents have 
been confused, but two are clearly distinguishable. The French, especi- 
ally the bulk of the people, still distrust the Germans, but events, both 
extra-European and continental, are bringing more and more Frenchmen 
to realise that, firstly, there may be worse perils than Teuton militarism 
and, secondly, there is much to be said for a clinch when the alternative 
is a knock-out. These conflicting considerations have brought out more 
clearly the dual nature of continental attitudes towards Great Britain 
since the war. If it can be with some evidence maintained that Britain’s 
interest in Europe has long been to divide in the hope of preventing 
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others’ rule, the reverse of the coin is that continental practice has been to 
manceuvre alternately for the support and then the exclusion of British 
influence. The Schuman Plan bears the clear imprint of all these ten- 
dencies. Whatever may be thought of its relation to the remoter past, 
there is no doubt that it had been in a fairly advanced state of excogitation 
for some two yeats. French politicians (and at least one British also) 
entertained high hopes immediately after the war that the German 
problem, at any rate, would not afflict them seriously for some con- 
siderable time. The Germans disappointed that expectation, especially 
from the date of their currency reform. A period of tentative ‘ Ein- 
kreisung ’ followed, though it masqueraded as various kinds of European 
integration. It is from the realisation that this policy was likewise hope- 
less that we may truly date the origins of the Schuman initiative. 

The place intended for Britain in these years has been affected by the 
above considerations, but also by her own behaviour. An isolationist 
tendency on the part of her government, and a habit of intriguing abroad 
through an unofficial party ‘ foreign office,’ have made it increasingly 


clear that as a counterpoise to other European powers, she was not of | 


much use to the French, but might at a pinch be better than either nothing 
or the available alternatives. 

These developments in diplomacy received an added urgency from the 
changing pattern in heavy industry, and especially iron and steel. As long 
as German steel production was low and limited, the situation was not 
pressing, but when German steel production passed that of France, as it 
did, even according to the official figures, in 1949, something had clearly 
to be done. The heavy post-war demand, which had anyway soaked up 
any troublesome surpluses, began to abate. In the last few months, a 
ptice-war in the classic manner showed signs of breaking out. It even 
became clear that the next stage in German recovery was meant to be a 
substantial increase in steel output, and German success in securing 
earlier objectives gav~ good reason for apprehension. By 1949, Western 
Germany had an annual crude steel production of over nine million tons. 
The French had about the same, while the rest of continental Europe 
had some twelve million tons. Clearly Britain with nearly sixteen 
million tons was in a position to sway the balance quite decisively, and 
her lower prices gave her an added strength. The pattern of raw materials 
was such, from the point of view of economic power, as to reinforce that 
of production. Germany has abundant coking coal, and although 
troubled by a shortage of ores has been well supplied with scrap, and some 
ore-imports from non-French sources. France, on the other hand, is 
seriously short of coking coal, and though still assured of ore, has to 
contend with falling quantity and quality of reserves. 

It was into this situation that the Schuman Plan was introduced 
publicly on May 9th. (One wonders whether its guardian deity was 
Vulcan or Proteus, which makes discussion difficult.) It has received its 
fullest and most sensible exposition to date in a working paper attributed 
to M. Monnet, and published towards the end of June. This document 
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was put forward by the French ‘to facilitate the common task of drawing 
up a draft treaty to give effect to the proposal of May oth.’ It was pre- 
pared ‘after a first exchange of views among the six delegations ’ which 
accepted M. Schuman’s invitation to meet in Paris. It shows signs, 
which subsequent unofficial information has fully borne out, of 
toning down, in comparison with the bolder colours of M. Schuman’s 
first communiqué. Its main suggestion is a central authority, whose 
President and members would be appointed by the participating govern- 
ments acting in common, i.e. presumably by some conference of ministers 
or by a circulation of suitable suggestions. There would then be a check 
on this central authority in the form of a common assembly, whose 
members would be elected annually by participating parliaments from 
among their membership ; and this assembly would meet annually to 
debate publicly the authority’s report. If the authority received a vote of 
censure from the assembly it would have to resign. 

There would also be a system of appeal open to members, and to such 
enterprises as were the direct object of a decision by the authority. This 
system would consist of the right to request a ‘ second reading,’ and there- 
after if necessary a court of arbitration, the competence of which, it is 
somewhat obscurely suggested, would be more than merely juridical. 

The means of practical action open to the authority are similarly 
modest. It would organise a system for the exchange of information, 
and would set up consultative committees of employers, work-people 
and consumers. It could also use regional associations of producers. 

It would raise money, presumably by the customary investment 
means, serviced by a levy on coal, iron and steel deliveries, to cushion 
enterprises in the earlier stages of transition to the single ‘ market’ of 
Europe. It would request member governments to abolish customs 
duties and quantitative restrictions, and to eliminate such discriminatory 
devices as double-pricing, differential transport rates and what it calls 
‘ cartel practices.’ 

The document then makes the ritual obeissance to the trinity of full 
employment, rising standards of living for the worker, and economic 
expansion. It states that the authority would receive certain specific and 
limited powers for the establishment of a broad single market and the 
modernisation of productive capacity. ‘ With regard to wages, the author- 
ity should see to it that competition or adaptation do not operate to the 
detriment of wage earners.’ How that is to be done in a free-trade system 
is hardly clear, but that is presumably the result of trying to keep one eye 
on the Socialists in Europe and the other on the capitalists in America. 
The authority would indicate the need for raising wages to the Govern- 
ments or enterprises concerned, but would leave it to them to decide on 
the means. Whether this tolerance includes the obvious method of 
tariffs is not stated. If it does, the drafters of the Plan are to be warmly 
congratulated on their realism and wisdom. 

The document then goes into a modest minor key. The authority 
would merely give guidance to states and enterprises, and would gener- 
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ally act in a similar but even more considerate way to that of the numerous 
semi-official investing corporations in this country. In order to tide 
enterprises over the transitional period it would use an equalisation fund 
as a temporary measure. ‘In consultation with member governments, 
[it] would seek to eliminate obstacles arising from legislative or adminis- 
trative provisions. . . .’ 

It ‘ would have no effect on the régime of ownership of the enterprises 
concerned,’ and ‘ would take account of the international obligations 
and commitments of the member states.’ One hopes that this is meant to 
cover existing tariff preferences. A liaison with the Council of Europe, 
which one suspects is really serious, and a routine report by a United 
Nations’ official, which one might pardonably discount, conclude the 
practical part of the memorandum. 

That, with few exceptions, is so far a highly workmanlike and 
unexceptionable document. It changes tone for its final paragraph. 
‘ Withdrawal of a member state should not be possible unless all of the 
other members agree.’ 

This is so different both in tone and in level of commonsense that one 
immediately asks how it comes there. It is also the only appearance of 
this ‘ no-escape ’ clause either in this document or in the White Paper on 
the Anglo-French discussions. The enigma can only be solved, if at all, 
in the light of what happened between May 9th and June 27th between 
Britain and France. 

In the French communiqué of the first date, proposing the idea, there 
is an almost exclusive emphasis on its Franco-German aspect, some 
strong but meaningless language about the ‘ pooling of resources ’ and 
the usual rhetorical froth which was intended to endear it to public 
opinion. All three features have disappeared by the time of the Monnet 
paper. A change of tone is also apparent in the British responses. At 
first non-committal, they become almost cordial, then dilatory and finally 
just rude. The problem is complicated by the background. There are 
very good reasons for thinking, for example, that the technical memo- 
tanda which the British Government called for, and received, from their 
own advisers, were much in favour of British participation. There is the 
utterance which a very eminent British politician made at an early date in 
French hearing that ‘we must not come under the influence of the 
Comité des Forges.’ This perhaps explains and indeed dwarfs the later 
indiscretions of a less eminent Minister, which were the subject of a 
Parliamentary debate ; it also casts a flood of light on the solidarity of 
defence which these indiscretions evoked amongst the Government. 
There is the publication of the so-called Dalton Brown Paper, or, name 
even more fantastical, ‘European Unity,’ the timing of which cannot 
possibly have been accidental. 

A close study of the White Paper on the Anglo-French discussions 
likewise reveals some interesting oddities. A whole fortnight after the 
Schuman initiative, the Secretary of State was telling M. Schuman that he 
had not yet had time to study the proposal in detail, but announced in 
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rather lordly terms two days later : ‘ I have now been able to give some 
thought to [not the proposal, but] the organisation of further discussions.’ 
He went on, with that characteristic and endearing use of the first person 
singular : ‘In my view, the most desirable step would be the earliest 
institution of direct conversations between France and Germany. His 
Majesty’s Government would like to participate in these from the outset.’ 
Where, then, was the difference ? This was around the end of May 
(25th). By the 27th, the atmosphere had chilled. Although still 
‘ reiterating their desire to participate in any discussions . . . ’ the British 
Government refused to do so if the French insisted on a commitment to 
pool resources and set up an authority with certain sovereign powers. 
Three days later M. Schuman replied that there was no question of 
commitments until a treaty was signed and ratified. The next day (May 
31st) the British sent an even more frigid memorandum, contradicting 
the French statement that the British, though willing to take part in 
Franco-German discussions, were not willing to take part in a general 
conference. Yet the Secretary of State had himself condemned a full- 
scale international conference as ‘ inappropriate’ and likewise himself 
suggested Franco-German talks with British participation on the 25th. 
All that remains after the end of May is a sorry story of flat disagreements. 
The key to the situation is therefore the period of three weeks from May 
9th to 31st. The excuse of M. Schuman’s ‘insistence on an early reply, 
and a number of other red herrings such as the ‘ no-escape clause,’ the 
pre-condition of accepting the high authority, and the question of abating 
national sovereignty in favour of an allegedly irresponsible body, were 
all cooked up later for the Parliamentary debates. In short, there was a 
period in May, as the documents and the Monnet paper show, when 
agreement was quite possible, on the largely reasonable and most con- 
ciliatory proposals later printed as the Monnet Paper. The British 
Government turned it down, if responses so disingenuous may be 
thus flattered. The real reason is one of those things that will have to be 
buried until someone seeks solace from unemployment in the writing of 
memoirs. 

It clearly would have made no difference to the outcome whatever the 
French had done. Nevertheless there are some lessons to be learnt for the 
future. The first is that meddling with federalism raises all sorts of 
troubles and difficulties which prevent the attainment of the real objec- 
tives. While all the shouting was in progress over the Schuman Plan, 
the Stikker Plan, which is far wider in its scope and incidentally much less 
desirable for this country, has been quietly gaining ground in the corridors 
and offices of OEEC. While there are prolonged squabbles over the 
powers of the proposed Monnet Authority, OEEC has at least as much 
power and as safe an obscurity as the Steel Authority is likely to enjoy fora 
long time. 

Perhaps the biggest mistake of the plan’s defenders was to allow, and 
indeed to cause, the battle to be fought over the quite irrelevant issue 6f 
national sovereignty. It has always been a mystery why politicians and 
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economists so love to talk of this concept, when most international 
lawyers readily admit that they do not understand it anyway. The blame 
is largely on the side of the enthusiasts. The desire for power without the 
experience of responsibility is the characteristic, if one may echo a phrase, 
of the zealot throughout the ages, and responsibility would soon teach 
them that national sovereignty is an issue best left alone. 

This is the more important as the next stage will be the Council of 
Europe at Strasbourg. It is quite clear that the French, if not a number of 
others too, will raise M. Schuman’s initiative there. How far that was 
part of the original plan’s intentions is not clear, but it is certainly present 
to many minds now. The Monnet paper shows every sign of having 
tailored the Authority to fit the Council of Europe. That is not a bad 
thing, either for the plan or for the Council. It will give the latter a 
specific and useful job to do. The Authority, meanwhile, would be 
responsible to an already existing body, and one which showed last year 
a considerable sense of realities and a healthy regard for its various 
electorates. Those who eye European integrations with an understand- 
able and often justified caution, will feel much safer in the knowledge that 
the Schuman Plan will be in the floodlight of public examination. Those 
who wish to see true European co-operation advanced can rejoice that 
this most important measure will be safer at Strasbourg than perhaps 
anywhere else from the cherishings of the zealots who are in reality its 
most dangerous foes. 

The Council of Europe has already given proof of realism and courage 
of a high order, and that in a matter closely affecting the Schuman Plan. 
For the first time since the war, and indeed for a long time before that, 
the principle of tariff preference was openly defended at Strasbourg last 
year. It was then the key to European trade, and still is. This year, it 
has already been raised at OEEC by Italy as the answer to the difficulty 
which will arise when the last quantitative controls on European trade 
come to be lifted. (It is perhaps rather shameful that the initiative should 
not have come from this country, whose prosperity has been built for 
two decades on tariff preferences.) The same kind of difficulty cannot 
but arise over the Schuman Plan. No country in Europe will, when the 
time for action comes, face the reality of living for its trade by the un- 
guided price mechanism. That applies to iron and steel as to other 
commodities. If the architects of the Schuman Plan will face this fact, 
and courageously incorporate a flexible and moderate tariff system into 
their plan, much good may yet come of it, and Britain’s eventual participa- 
tion will be thereby the easier. It is surely not too much to hope that 
here, at any rate, we may escape the futile swing between rigid quotas and 
premature free-trade which has already done so much mischief to the 
post-war world. Though there are varying opinions on the wisdom of 
participating in the Schuman Plan, and though there can be but one 
estimate of British diplomacy towards it in these disastrous three months, 
the lessons of that past may yet redeem the time to come. 
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ITALIAN FOREIGN POLICY 
By Enrico Serra 


TRANSLATED BY NEVILLE ROGERS 


N Italy, as elsewhere, recent opinion regarding foreign policy has been 

mainly divided between a majority in favour of close friendship with 
the United States and the minority who are on the side of Russia: this 
is hardly remarkable. What és remarkable in Italian public opinion is a 
certain underlying pattern of historical thought and feeling of which the 
modern. significance is far from negligible in world affairs as a whole. 
This is immediately perceptible in the frequency with which both sup- 
porters and opponents of the Atlantic Pact are found quoting Risorgi- 
mento tradition and it appears, more particularly, in innumerable refer- 
ences to the work of the great statesman and patriot Visconti Venosta. 

Herein lies more than a mere bandying of trite historical argument 
or, on the one side, a form of special pleading attempted in justification 
of an ‘ opposition on principle’ ; it may be worth while mentioning, 
perhaps, that among those in the Senate who voted against the Pact were 
two ex-Presidents of Council (Vittorio E. Orlando, of 1918-19 fame, and 
Francesco S. Nitti), besides such distinguished Parliamentarians as the 
Marchese della Torretta (Foreign Minister in 1921-22 and later Ambas- 
sador in London)—men representing the Right Wing and Radical or 
Socialist opponents of Communism. Further opposition to the govern- 
ment’s foreign policy came from the greater part of the Social Democrats 
and even from an advance-guard of the Christian Democrats. Figures 
in the Senate were votes 256, for 175, against 81; and, in the Chamber, 
votes 483, for 323, against 160. Stripped of its more ephemeral implica- 
tions and viewed in terms of history, what the discussion really amounted 
to was the revival of a problem traditional since the Risorgimento— 
the burning problem of Mediterranean and Adriatic policy. 

A Milanese aristocrat, Marchese Emilio Visconti Venosta (1829-1914), 
was a distinguished collaborator in Mazzini’s programme and fought 
valiantly among Garibaldi’s volunteers; later he became, next to Cavour, 
the most far-reaching influence in Italian politics; on five occasions, 
always at critical periods, he held office as Foreign Minister—1863-64, 
1866-67, 1870-76, 1896-98, 1899-1901. His reputation abroad stood 
hardly less high than at home and such shrewd judges as Wickham Steed 
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and Sir Arthur Nicolson paid tribute to his dominant personality and 
diplomatic skill. 

It may well be understood what effect may now be produced upon 
Italian public opinion by references to such a man, the pattern of whose 
policy can still furnish something to both of the present main schools of 
thought. For instance from his first ministerial speech of 1863 sup- 
porters of the Atlantic Pact may aptly quote his famous slogan ‘ inde- 
pendence not isolation’; those on the other hand who favour non- 
commitment may refer no less aptly to his policy of 1896 and 1900 where- 
by, thanks to the agreements over Tunis, Tripoli and Morocco, he was 
able to give, in his own words, ‘a turn of the rudder to his country’s 
foreign policy.” It was this ‘turn of the rudder’ which, by leading 
directly to the Italo-French agreements made in 1902 by his successor 
Giulio Prinetti, was to carry Italy eventually out of the Triple Alliance. 

‘Remember,’ the opponents of the Pact would say in substance, 
* Visconti Venosta and his work to free us from our heavy chains.’ 
‘ From an alliance,’ the pro-Communists would add, ‘ which, like this one, 
was desired by the reactionaries and hated by the Left.’ But, admitting 
first the incompleteness of the analogy between the Atlantic Pact (sup- 
ported by England and France) and the Triple Alliance (opposed, no less 
staunchly, by these two countries), let us try to determine how far the 
present relationship of Italy to international affairs is comparable to her 
position in 1863 when, in his thirty-fourth year, it fell to Visconti Venosta 
to define the policy of the new Italian state. The parallel is a closer one 
than might appear from a first glance. 

Italian diplomacy of that day had to face three most urgent questions : 
the security of the recently liberated territories, the liberation of Venice, 
still under the Austrians, and the ‘ Roman question.’ If we forget the 
last, somewhat special, problem and for ‘ Venice’ read ‘ Trieste’ the 
similarity between the two situations becomes fairly considerable. And, 
just as Visconti Venosta, following the principle by which Cavour brought 
about the intervention of Piedmont in the Crimea, could see that the only 
way to solve the three pressing questions was to turn them into problems 
on an international plane, so Count Sforza, a close collaborator with 
Visconti Venosta in the past, has decided, it would seem, that to solve 
present-day problems, he must throw his country into the present balance 
of world-affairs. 

There are, of course, notable differences between the situations of 
1863 and 1950. The initial problem of security, for instance, is less urgent 
for the reason that the fate of Italy is already tied to that of the whole 
Western world. Neither this nor even, perhaps, the problem of Trieste 
can have been, in itself, a determining factor in Italy’s adherence to the 
Atlantic Pact; indeed the ‘Truman doctrine’ which guaranteed, in 
March, 1947, the independence of Greece and Turkey does, in effect, 
constitute an a fortiori guarantee for Italy as well. So, too, the presence of 
Allied troops in the Free Territory (though, unfortunately, in ‘ Zone A’ 
alone), and the tripartite agreement of March, 1948, do comprise a 
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guarantee, if not of the immediate return of the region to Italy, at any rate 
for the moment, of the maintenance of its status quo. Notwithstanding, the 
participation of Italy has been the natural result of a whole complex series 
of considerations, all of recent, post-war, origin and related to the present 
balance of world, not merely European, interests—chief among them 
being her desire to have a share in the free democratic world, in the 
Marshall Plan, and in general economic consolidation, and an opportunity 
of co-operating with the Allied countries in Africa. Allowing, then, for 
the changed circumstances it is possible to regard as substantially identical 
the fundamental problem of Italy to-day and that which faced her diplo- 
mats after the Risorgimento—a choice, that is to say, between a weak, 
perilous isolation and a bold entry into the dust and heat of the inter- 
national arena. 

It would therefore seem to follow that the role of Italy in the Atlantic 
Pact has a significance beyond the immediate circumstances in which the 
Pact was signed and relating not so much to its rather doubtful claims 
as a bulwark against Russian aggression as to its ultimate promise for the 
future—the construction, in fact, of a better world co-operation which 
will secure her a just recognition of her own individual problems. Some 
might object that such Italian claims are purely unilateral. It may be 
replied that history goes to show that the value of an alliance depends 
largely on its capacity for adaptation to the needs of its members and to 
the changes in international relationships. And to appreciate the potential 
as opposed to the immediate aspects of an alliance is not Realpolitik, but 
simply politics ! 

This is where the opponents of the Pact are able to quote Visconti 
Venosta in support of a second point, urging against it the reasons which 
turned him from an alliance with Germany and Austria. This argument 
may at once be thrown out of court. For it has been proved, historically, 
that from the Austro-German alliance Italy gained far more than she lost 
—a fact acknowledged, incidentally, by Anglo-French diplomacy which 
continually manceuvred to avoid the detachment of Italy from Austria 
and Germany till the First World War made this desirable and inevit- 
able. 

Another argument, too, is urged, and more consistently. ‘ Italy,’ 
say the objectors,? ‘ is a signatory, well and good. But she ought to seek 
some form of counter-security as she did in the days of Visconti Venosta 
and Prinetti. Thus only can she recover freedom of action and provide a 
safeguard for her interests.’ 

‘A safeguard for her interests —here is the point. But do those 
arguments still exist which might induce one of the famous Italian diplo- 
matic waltz-turns? And what were they? The answer involves not 
merely a historical recapitulation, but also the explanation of a principle 
inherent in all Italian policy, past as well as present. For there are certain 

1 See, for the most recent testimony, Lord Hardinge, O/d Diplomacy, Lietannen 1947, P- 179. 


2 See, for instance, Nenni, P., I/ cappio delle alleanze, Milan, 1949. And the 
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problems which have a geographical basis and which do not change with 
circumstances. What was it that formerly induced Italy to seek a common 
ground with France and Russia and to revert to her traditional ties with 
Great Britain? Doubts and misapprehension on this point are largely due 
to the non-publication of Italian diplomatic documents which would 
throw light on the origins of the 1914-18 war.* The fact is that most 
historians, Italian as well as English and American, have confined them- 
selves to a somewhat uncritical acceptance of the viewpoint of the review 
Kriegschuldfrage in which German writers have so successfully managed to 
exculpate Germany from her guilt in the First World War.‘ In brief, 
these historians, unable to contest the legitimacy of Italy’s rejection of the 
Triple Alliance in 1914-15, after its ‘defensive’ character had been 
terminated by the gross aggression of Austria, have turned a critical 
spotlight upon the Italo-French rapprochement begun by Visconti Venosta 
and concluded in 1902 by the Prinetti-Barrére notes. Now the basis of 
this was that Italy and France became pledged to neutrality in the event 
of an unprovoked attack upon either: seeing, therefore, that the Triple 
Alliance bound Italy to assist Germany in the event of unprovoked 
aggression by France it is clear that neither pledge can reasonably be 
considered a breach of faith: the one, from Italy’s point of view, simply 
filled a place left vacant by the other. Least of all could there be any 
reason for such a complaint by Germany and Austria, the first of whom 
had concluded, in 1887, a treaty of mutual security with Russia while the 
latter, in 1904, had concluded a similar, and secret, treaty, likewise with 
Russia, which was specifically directed against Italy. 

But the problem, really, is to discover the motives which prompted 
Italian statesmen to seek security outside the Triple Alliance. I have 
recently had the opportunity of consulting the unpublished archives of 
Visconti Venosta together with some of those of Stucchi-Prinetti, and 
these reveal much of the dramatic colour of that period during which the 
two statesmen, while endeavouring to seek security for their country 
within the orbit of the Alliance, were finding themselves perpetually at 
loggerheads with the blind stolidity of Austro-German diplomacy. The 
proverbial good-faith of Visconti Venosta is clearly revealed in this 
extract from a despatch sent to the Italian Ambassador in Paris in May, 
1896, at a time when he feared an imminent French attack upon Tripoli 
which might lead to war. 

* As things stood a delicate problem presented itself. For the very reason 
that Tripoli is the subject of an express clause in our treaty with Germany an 
Italo-French protocol relating to it might appear in the light of one of those 
mutual security pacts 4 la Bismarck which, if not against the letter, are none the 
less against the spirit and good faith of existing alliances. These mutual security 
pacts may, indeed, extend the guarantees of certain determinate interests but they 
restrict, equally, the intrinsic value of such guarantees and thereby produce a 

3 This gap, however, is at last to be filled: the Republic has a eee a ae to 
prepare the documents in question of which the first volume will sho 


* Herre, P. ‘ Italiens Rolle in der Kriegschuldfrage ’ in Krveprehuldfress hot Koti, 1927. And, 
in support, Bourgeois et Pages, Sidney B. Fay, Potemkine. 
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danger that at some critical juncture the one that is needed may prove un- 
reliable. For a pre-existent guarantee, quite naturally, will become weakened 
by a subsequent alternative; I was of the opinion, in consequence, that both 
security and honour demanded conversations between our Berlin Ambassador 
and Baron Marshall with regard to our apprehensions together with the 
possibilities of anticipating, by means of an understanding between ourselves 
and the French, such subsequent developments as might involve both our Allies 
and ourselves.’ § 


Here we have something far removed from bad faith or ‘ Machiavel- 
lianism.’ Italian diplomacy was, in fact, forced into an agreement with 
France and, later, with Russia, and, principally, out of three considera- 
tions (4) Mediterranean equilibrium; () the equilibrium in the Adriatic 
and the Balkans; (¢) economic and commercial relations. Let us examine 
these three considerations which still have force to-day despite any 
changes in situation and outlook. : 

(a) The Mediterranean Equilibrium. The English, I suppose, are better 
able than any to appreciate Italy’s vital Mediterranean interests. Her 
adherence to the Triple Alliance in 1882 was in a large measure due to her 
need for protection against the serious threat from the sea which had 
resulted from the French occupation of Tunisia. There is no doubt that 
this had the blessing of the British Foreign Office; it was significant, too, 
that in a subsequent declaration the Italian government expressly made 
plain that her role in the Alliance was in no way to be interpreted as 
‘ directed against England.’ 

We may well understand the feelings of Visconti Venosta when he 
learned, early in 1897, that France was massing troops on the borders of 
Tripolitania. An occupation of this country would not merely have 
prejudiced Italian aspirations upon the ‘ fourth shore’ (we are now in 
the heyday of imperialism), but would have seriously altered the Mediter- 
ranean equilibrium. The situation, it is true, would have come under the 
casus foederis—but the men of the Risorgimento, even when tension with 
France was at its greatest, never lost sight of the calamity which would 
result from a new overthrow of France by Germany. 

Immediate steps had to be taken, the more urgently because London 
and Paris were now deep in negotiations by which Morocco was to be 
treated as an offset to Egypt. So Visconti Venosta turned to Berlin, very 
frankly explaining the Italian nervousness. In reply he received an 
assurance that Germany intended to continue with her policy of abstain- 
ing from ‘any active or direct part in Mediterranean affairs.’ Bilow 
himself, formerly Ambassador in Rome and newly appointed Foreign 
Minister in that year of 1887, personally conveyed to Visconti Venosta 
his advice to ‘look beyond the Triple Alliance for alignments such as 
might protect Italy’s Mediterranean and eastern interests.’ ® Sic / 

What, indeed, could Italy do but follow the hints of London and 
by aren Seana: Viseoant at eee amet polities italiana ’ 
in Nuova Antologia, January, 1949, p. 42 e¢ seq. Other documents will be pub shortly. 

® Die Grosse Politik. 2, 3295. 
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Berlin by coming to terms with France ? But while, on the Italian side, 
interest centred around the Mediterranean balance the real upshot from 
the French point of view was a different one—an assurance that Italy, in 
return, would remain neutral in the case of a German aggression. Herein 
lies the explanation of the Prinetti-Barrére notes of 1902. 

The chief mistake, therefore, of German diplomacy lay in its failure to 
evaluate Mediterranean affairs and nothing did more to undermine the 
Triple Alliance. Is the Atlantic Pact threatened by a similar danger ? 
Theoretically, no. In practice, perhaps, yes. The conjunction of three 
such great sea-powers as the United States, Britain and France might 
seem to constitute a sufficient guarantee that the Pact will never assume 
the form of a limited ‘ continental’ alliance. But hitherto, we must 
admit, it has been largely preoccupied with the rearming of the West and 
the filling of the Great German vacuum—thus strengthening the centre, 
it has been said, at the expense of the flanks, and giving to the alliance, in 
appearance, at any rate, a ‘ continental’ character. Meanwhile the danger 
of a Russian expansion towards the Dardanelles is no less than ever. 

It must be added that the problem is by no means limited to a need 
for bringing Mediterranean into line with ‘ continental’ considerations 
ot for bringing the latter into the political orbit of the friendly nations 
(Greece, Turkey, Egypt, etc.). Herein would lie further complications, 
from the fact that what was an ‘ equilibrium’ from the American or 
British point of view might not be so for others—for Italy, for example. 
Where there are interests there must be a policy : thus the Italian renun- 
ciation of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica and the Italian support in establish- 
ing an independent Arab state in those countries will by no means put an 
end to the policy of Rome with regard to North Africa. For no country 
has so vital an interest as Italy in the existence upon the neighbouring 
African coast of a prosperous, independent and friendly state with which 
trade relations may be peacefully and profitably conducted. Failure to 
take all this into account, at any time and for any reason, must inevitably 
cause an upsetting of the balance resulting in disastrous consequences 
throughout the Mediterranean. 

(6) The Adriatic and Balkan Equilibrium. ‘There were few periods 
during the triple Alliance when Italo-Austrian friendship was not being 
subjected to the severest tests. One such moment, in particular, occurred 
in 1896 when England refused to renew her agreement, made with Italy 
and Austria in 1887, regarding the status quo in the Mediterranean and 
the Adriatic : such a refusal stirred up not only the ever-smouldering 
question of irredentismo (i.e., the situation of Italians in areas still under the 
Habsburg heel), but also the problem of Albania and of Austrian 
political and commercial penetration into the Balkans. Moreover, such 
friendly relations as might have been possible between the two Adriatic 
powers were always prejudiced by the tendency of German diplomacy to 
throw its full weight upon the Austrian side. So when Austria attempted 
to turn the situation to her own exclusive advantage, Italy was obliged to 
seek support outside the Alliance—from the Tsar. By the Austrian annex- 
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ation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908 Russia and Italy were equally 
offended, and they pledged themselves, at Racconigi, to a common anti- 
Austrian policy in the Balkans. 

Now since Jugoslavia, more especially since her break with the Comin- 
form, has been recently taking up the exact attitude of the old Habsburg 
policy, the present topicality of the above should be sufficiently self- 
evident. To-day, also, there is a problem of irredentismo, in the position 
of those Italians who are under Tito’s rule in the Istrian peninsula ; 
to-day, also, there is an Albanian question. In other words we are back 
to the old, old problem of security in the Mediterranean and the Balkans 
which the stupid and aggressive methods of Fascism so conspicuously 
failed to solve. It is a problem which has always arisen, quite naturally, 
from the geographical position of Italy upon the border of East and West. 

But the topical significance is far wider for in the security and peace 
of the Adriatic ‘ Atlantic interests,’ too, are closely involved. Such, at 
any rate, was the interpretation placed upon the declaration of March 
zoth, 1948, in which France, Great Britain and the United States proposed 
the return to Italy of the whole Free Territory of Trieste, both ‘ Zone A,’ 
now occupied by Allied troops, and ‘ Zone B,’ at present under Jugo- 
slav occupation. On top of it came the expulsion of Marshal Tito from 
the Cominform and a change of policy on the part of the Allies regarding 
him—due, no doubt, to a hope of pushing the Iron Curtain further east- 
wards and attracting at the same time other countries now behind it. It 
might have been expected that Jugoslav nationalism would take advantage 
of such a change of policy in any ways which might allow the chance of 
consolidation at home. Nor, indeed, was Tito slow to embark upon the 
policy of the fait accompli, introducing his currency into ‘ Zone B’ of the 
Free Territory, abolishing customs barriers between that zone and 
Jugoslavia and, finally, bringing about elections there in which a plebis- 
cite was rigged to his own advantage. 

Feeling ran high in Italy as a result of these manceuvres : we need only 
refer again to the attacks upon foreign policy which have come not only 
from extremists of both Right and Left, but also to the attacks from 
experienced, older statesmen. At the same time the Soviet demand for a 
vital, autonomous Free Zone in Trieste has seemed to many a solution 
preferable to the complete loss of ‘ Zone B.’ The Foreign Minister, 
Count Sforza, has himself recognised that rather than renounce Italian 
territories, Italy would be compelled to denounce the Peace Treaty. 

It is impossible, of course, to sit in judgment upon what is still, at the 
moment of writing, an open problem. We must recognise, nevertheless, 
that in view of the extreme reluctance of the Big Three to put any pressure 
on Jugoslavia, Italian public opinion is revealing a tendency to argue that 
there still exists, as in the period following the Risorgimento, a com- 
munity of Italian and Russian interests in the Adriatic. 

This attitude with regard to Trieste is applicable at the same time to 
Albania, a Cominform country blocked and boycotted, from different 
motives, by Greece and Jugoslavia at once : both have territorial claims 
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to make and there is a feeling that Italo-Russian interests require the 
protection of what St. Julian called ‘ the progressive, natural development 
of the Albanian nation.’ Of this we have, at the moment, nothing more 
than mere indications, indications, none the less, which ought not to be 
ignored. What is incontestable is that in the Balkans as well as the 
Adriatic, the Atlantic Alliance is called upon to face a problem at once 
delicate and vital. Its failure to do so would jeopardise the whole 
Mediterranean front. 

(¢) Economic and Commercial Relations. Economic relationships 
accounted not least for the difficulties of Italy within the Triple Alliance. 
Her tie with Germany brought upon her from France a tariff war which 
proved so damaging that by 1896 Visconti Venosta, supported by 
Luzzati, Minister of the Treasury, had become convinced of the need of 
an accord with France even at the price of political concessions. No 
substantial backing could be diplomatically obtained from Berlin or 
Vienna and by 1902 the economic weapon had become a powerful one 
which Barrére, the French Ambassador in Rome, knew how to use to the 
best advantage. This may be clearly seen from the fact that in the years 
1880-90, a period of general European prosperity, figures for Italian 
foreign trade turnover dropped—from 2,600 million lire to 2,200 million— 
whereas after an Italo-French trade agreement made in 1898 they showed a 
rise—by 1900, to 3,308 million and, by 1906 to 4,430 million. 

facts and figures relate to a stream of trade flowing in one 
direction only, but for a country with the geographical situation of Italy 
the problems are the same for trade flowing in the opposite direction. 
Figures for 1934 show that imports from eastern Europe, including Russia, 
amounted to 12 per cent. of the whole : last year they had fallen to little 
more than 5 per cent. Similarly exports which in 1934 formed 13.1 per 
cent. of the total have now fallen to 8 per cent., despite the fact that the 
latter figures include certain exports made in respect of reparations. It 
can be appreciated that for a country with the peculiar economic structure 
of Italy such a crisis in trade relations with eastern Europe is a serious 
thing. And to-day the complementary economic and industrial structure 
of the Danube and the Balkans provides a precious market for those 
Italian goods which cannot compete in the markets of the western world. 

It is plain that if Italy is expected to bear the brunt of losses arising 
from political disturbance of trade relations the Pact itself may fall into 
discredit. There can be no doubt that what the situation demands is an 
adequate solution on an ‘ Atlantic level.’ 

Lest the points made above should appear in themselves to represent 
an argument against the Atlantic Pact there is yet a little to add. 

The Triple Alliance failed because it ceased to be a driving force in the 
political situation and by the nature of the illiberal régimes of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary was turned into a mere instrument of conservatism : 
what it attempted to do was to stabilise a situation that by nature must be 
in a state of continual evolution. The Atlantic Pact came into being under 
quite different auspices and with intentions to some extent revolutionary 
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when compared with previous practice. We should not, indeed, forget 
that members are pledged not merely to lend mutual support in resisting 
aggression but also ‘ to safeguard the liberties of its peoples . . . and to 
support the welfare and stability of the North Atlantic zone.’ This 
declaration is a valuable clue to the potential aspects of the treaty, a clue 
which gains in significance from the fact that, excepting Luxembourg, 
all the signatories are sea-board nations, and it is strengthened by the fact 
that it provides a means of closely organised international co-operation 
in matters political, economic and military. 

Yet we should hardly be realists if we failed to be aware that, within a 
year from the signing of the Pact, this instrument, too, is in danger of 
being unable to keep pace with the times—as it would be if once its 
manifold significance were allowed to degenerate and it were regarded 
merely as a means of military security. Ina world that has grown smaller 
and in which all problems grow more and more interdependent the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention has undergone a radical transformation and, 
now that Soviet diplomacy has succeeded in identifying Russian ambitions 
with those of large sections of the proletariat of the West, real security is 
to be had only by building, stone by stone, a world of greater freedom 
and justice which, in time, may become a world of greater strength. 
Perhaps it is Italy, placed as she is by nature and by history in one of the 
most sensitive spots on the globe, that is to-day most qualified to give 
warning to the West of this her most essential need. 











The second of a series of articles 
designed to reflect current intellectual 
trends in France, Germany and Italy. 


THE GERMAN REVIEWS 
By G. L. Arnold 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


HE current state of German periodical literature invites some 

reflections upon the kind of mental discipline which the Germans 
have been undergoing since Hitler’s Reich collapsed. There is, we are 
told, at present only one region of Germany—the western zone of Berlin 
—where foreigners experience the feeling of being in a European environ- 
ment. All reports agree that Western Berlin is ‘ different ’ not only from 
the Soviet zone but from the Federal Republic. The contrast appears to 
be most marked in the intellectual sphere, but it is striking to be told that 
it colours every-day life as well. One need not then be surprised to find 
that the American-sponsored Der Monat, whose editorial headquarters are 
located just outside the Iron Curtain, is by far the most interesting of 
German-language periodicals, but the fact is nonetheless worth pondering. 
If a publication which is ‘ Western ’ rather than specifically German is so 
superior to its contemporaries, the obvious conclusion is not altogether 
flattering to the Germans. The contrast is not explained by the pre- 
ponderance of prestige names and translations. It is true that the editors 
tend to lean heavily on established reputations, from Dr. Jaspers to 
Professor Sidney Hook and Mr. James Burnham. A typical issue like 
that of last May carries lengthy extracts from recent writings by Burnham 
and Koestler, an essay by Professor Hook on Lenin (reprinted from 
* The Hero in History ’), and the text of a lecture by Mr. T. S. Eliot on 
Shakespeare’s poetry (previously unpublished and here printed in German 
for the first time). But other German-language reviews, e.g., the Nene 
Rundschau, ate almost equally indebted to the translator. The difference 
lies in the selection of material and in the evident concern of the editors to 
exclude everything that harks back, however inobtrusively, to the fake 
heroics of Germany’s recent past, or—and this is equally important—to 
the sterile Mandarinism of the Weimar period with its cult of the ‘ non- 
political.” The editors of Der Monat are of course in the front-line of the 
cold war, but their awareness of the fact extends not merely to such strat- 
egic dispositions as the serial reproduction of Orwell’s ‘ Nineteen-Eighty- 
Four’ and a generous reliance upon the services of Ruth Fischer and 
Arthur Koestler ; it is apparent throughout, down to points of style 
which in Germany are to some extent questions of Weltanschauung. It is 
equally apparent in the intellectual integrity which ¢.g., impels Th. Adorno, 
in a sharply critical analysis of Spengler’s work (May, 1950), to acknow- 
ledge the relevance of Spengler’s hostile observations upon the function- 
ing of liberal democracy in the present phase of industrial society. All 
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told, the continued appearance of Der Monat is a considerable factor in the 
formation of a genuinely modern consciousness among the Germans— 
and a revelation of the gap which has opened between their intellectual 
life and that of the Western world. 

That this gap is not likely to be closed by the exertions of writers 
anxious to retreat into the cultural ivory tower of the Weimar period is 
the principal lesson to be drawn from a perusal of the quarterly Nene 
Rundschau, still published by the Bermann-Fischer Verlag but now no 
longer in exile. This ancient and famous review, as Macaulay (or Mr. 
Churchill) would describe it, has always stood for the body of ideas that 
were orthodox under Stresemann and proscribed under Hitler : 
Europeanism, Franco-German co-operation, liberalism, cosmopolitanism 
and the autonomy of the cultural life. It has also stood, and judging 
from its latest issue (No. II, 1950), still stands, for the kind of genteel 
aloofness from ordinary reality that made it easier for Hitler to sweep all 
these good things out of existence. To say this is to invite several 
different kinds of rejoinder, e.g., a triumphant reference to the lecture on 
‘ European Man,’ by Professor Carlo Schmid, which follows hard upon 
some hitherto unpublished extracts from what appears to be a new novel 
by Thomas Mann. But although Professor Schmid is a prominent 
Socialist his reflections on the source of European civilisation are safely 
in the academic tradition, as well as being distinctly ivory-towerish. For 
the rest there is Thomas Mann, whose growing preoccupation with his 
own significance must be a source of embarrassment to his friends ; a 
posthumous fragment by Hofmannsthal which adds nothing to his 
reputation ; translations from Yeats and Virginia Woolf ; a lecture by 
Eliot on ‘ The Aims of Poetic Drama’; an extract from Malraux’ 
‘Création Artistique’ ; brief notes on George Orwell and on French 
post-war philosophy ; and last but not least an eighteen-page essay on 
Ernst Juenger which elevates this talented but irresponsible writer to the 
status of a minor prophet. He is, we are told, ‘ closer to Novalis than to 
Goethe’ ; his way of thinking is ‘ ontological and leads away from 
morphology and the (Platonic) theory of ideas’ ; he ‘ wants to perceive 
not the causality but the essence of things ’ (Juenger will die Dinge nicht auf 
ihre Gesetzlichkeit hin schauen, sondern auf ibr Sein hin durchschauen). His 
philosophy of life is related to gnosticism ; its symbol is the serpent. 
‘The secret of Juenger’s world is not integration but separation ; it 
revives the ancient Hellenic-Christian dilemma whether the cosmic forms 
are created for the sake of existence or with a view to their dissolution.’ 
(Das Geheimnis der Juenyerschen Welt ist nicht Einung, sondern Trennung und 
wirft das uralte griechisch-christliche Dilemma wieder auf, ob die kosmischen 
Formen um ibres Daseins willen geschaffen werden oder um ihrer Aufloesung 
willen.) All this of a writer who made a reputation twenty years ago as a 
purveyor of the then fashionable cult of ‘ heroic’ living, authoritarian- 
ism, irrationalism, etc., and whose opposition to the Hitler régime has 
never extended to the realm of those basic concepts which the Nazis 
shared with belated stragglers of the romantic movement like Juenger— 
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intellectuals too snobbish to join the Party but in basic agreement with 
many of its aims. This preposterous essay, couched in the sort of pseudo- 
philosophical jargon which was de rigueur in the Third Reich and has by 
no means disappeared with it, is a reminder that not all the sources of 
spiritual perversion have dried up. Its author (Fritz Usinger) is unim- 
portant ; its appearance in the Newe Rundschau is not. 

It is interesting to find one of the leading Catholic reviews, the 
Frankfurter Hefte, giving prominence in its May issue to a critical analysis 
of the fashionable overestimation of ‘ Kultur’ as an antidote to barbar- 
ism ; doubly interesting because the author, Th. Adorno, is a Marxist. 
In Germany, as in France, Marxism and Stalinism are no longer synony- 
mous and a Marxist critic can deploy his arguments in the columns of a 
Catholic review (whose editors, it is true, are untypical in that they 
learned their politics the hard way, in a Nazi concentration camp). Not 
that the Frankfurter Hefte inclines towards ‘ third force ’ neutrality, as did 
Esprit under Mounier. Its course is firmly set towards co-operation 
between Catholics and Socialists on the common basis of democracy and, 
in the wider perspective, towards an understanding between Germany 
and France—the France of Schuman, Bidault and Maritain rather than 
that of de Gaulle. Unlike Esprit it makes no concessions to Communism ; 
unlike the conservative wing of German Catholicism, which supports the 
Adenauer Government, it equally refuses to make the smallest overtures 
to the Right. It is probably more than a coincidence that this excellent 
monthly is among the few that are rarely disfigured by nebulous or 
stilted writing. Its style alone denotes a programme. In the June issue 
an article by Professor Benz deals critically though not unkindly with the 
familiar German habit—by no means confined to racialists—of treating 
historical phenomena as manifestations of vague pseudo-spiritual 
entities. His particular subject is the preoccupation of German writers 
with something called the ‘ Russian soul,’ or ‘ Slav mind,’ a Volksgeist 
which for obvious reasons holds a peculiar fascination at the present 
time. Salting the tail of this ghost is evidently no easy matter, even for 
German Voelkerpsychologen. Benz’s quotations—all from recent works by 
historians and theologians—are fascinating. There appears to be an 
inexhaustible mine of silly pseudo-profundity hidden away in the depths 
of what, but for this timely warning against Voe/kerpsychologie, one would 
be tempted to describe as the German soul. The June issue is altogether 
a very readable affair, even aside from the heavy theological stuff more 
particularly aimed at its regular readers. It contains infer alia a gently 
devastating tribute to Thomas Mann on his seventy-fifth birthday, for 
which alone a debt of gratitude is due to the editors. A note slightly 
embarrassing to British readers is struck in a polite but deadly examination 
of Sir Samuel Hoare’s trite and pompous memoirs of his war-time mission 
to Spain, largely made up of extracts from that statesman’s account of his 
nerve-wracking adventures (‘Neither Job nor Pharaoh ever suffered 
heavier blows of fortune ’) at the Court of General Franco. Germans 
brought up to believe that the British governing class, whatever its 
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failings, does at any rate develop a certain stoical attitude among its 
members must wonder, on reading these revelations, how so nervous, 
fussy and self-centred a specimen as Sir Samuel ever managed to attain 
Cabinet rank. 

The shock sustained by the traditional schools of German conservatism 
and liberalism in recent years is reflected in the self-critical mood which 
has overtaken some of their spokesmen. Dr. Pechel’s Deutsche Rundschau 
now published in the Ruhr town of Gelsenkirchen, used to be a pillar of 
conservative nationalism : its editor, though subsequently condemned to 
silence by the Hitler régime and prominently associated with the July 
zoth conspiracy, could not in the Weimar period have been described as a 
democrat. He is now sufficiently far to the left to treat the Declaration of 
Independence as the classic statement of the liberal faith and to recommend 
its study to his countrymen. Similarly, an article by Walter Meckauer in 
the same issue (April, 1950), is remarkable for daring to lay violent hands 
upon the ark of the covenant, é.¢., the heritage of German Idealism. The 
Kantian and post-Kantian doctrine of the autonomy of conscience is 
subjected to questioning, and the heretical suggestion is put forward that a 
less absolutist version of the liberal faith might have spared many German 
intellectuals the embarrassment of finding themselves lined up in 1933 on 
the totalitarian side of the fence. If this line of approach is developed 
further it will tend to bring German liberalism into closer conformity 
with its American counterpart, as represented by Dewey and his school, 
whose influence is plainly traceable in this criticism of a tradition which, 
as Meckauer points out, starts with Luther and culminates in Hegel. How 
many romantic cobwebs the Germans will have to sweep from their mental 
attics if they really mean to assimilate the Anglo-Saxon heritage is indi- 
cated by a review-article in the same issue on the subject of East Asian 
culture which blithely employs all the favourite clichés of the irrationalist 
school : from the suggestion that ‘an East Asian can simultaneously 
fold Confucian, or Shintoist, and Christian beliefs ’ without sensing any 
incongruity, to the characteristic assertion that ‘ the East,’ owing to its 
deeper spirituality and ‘wisdom’, is not bothered by such pseudo- 
problems as the modern dialectic of society and the individual, having 
long ago achieved an harmonious synthesis of its own. This will be news 
to the statesmen who are currently casting round for an antidote to the 
spread of Soviet influence among the intellectuals no less than the 
‘ masses ’ of East Asia. But perhaps one ought not to be too severe on 
German admirers of an imaginary solution to our problems, seeing that 
the headquarters of the cult are firmly established in Southern California. 
It will be time to sound the alarm when the appearance of a genuine 
Swami is reported from Gelsenkirchen. On the whole, the Deutsche 
Rundschau is firmly on the side of the angels. The May issue carries a 
vigorous editorial endorsement of the Schuman Plan, and a profoundly 
depressing account of GPU methods by a veteran of the German Com- 
munist movement with many years experience of Siberian prisons and 
labour camps. The more light is shed on the blood purge of 1936-8, 
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which swallowed up a high proportion of the foreign Communist 
refugees in the USSR, the less one feels inclined to wonder at the wretched 
intellectual and moral level of the surviving leadership cliques. 

If the Deutsche Rundschau represents a fairly uncompromising version 
of the liberal-democratic faith, the Merkur (edited from Stuttgart) strikes 
a note of academicism and in general hews closely to the main traditions 
of the German educated class. The most important contribution to the 
June issue is a lengthy discussion by Professor Gerhard Ritter of some 
recent Bismarck biographies. The theme is topical and Professor Ritter 
takes the occasion to demolish, one by one, the conservative-patriotic, 
the liberal-democratic, and the federalist view of nineteenth-century 
German politics. Although no uncritical admirer of either Bismarck or 
the Prussian monarchy, he leaves no doubt that Bismarck’s solution of the 
German national question remains for him the only possible one, i.¢., 
the only one that was practicable in terms of German aad European 
politics. The chief point of criticism that emerges is a reminder that 
Bismarckian ‘ realism ’ and ‘ power politics ’ were no innovation but on 
the contrary represented an old-fashioned clinging to the traditional 
conceptions of European statesmanship in the pre-democratic epoch. 
That this interpretation is two-edged—it concedes the case against 
Bismarck built up by his democratic critics while defending him against 
the charge of having fathered the modern totalitarian state—is stressed by 
Professor Ritter himself. The Bismarckian age, in his view, was the end 
of an epoch, not the dawn of a new one, and Bismarck himself a throw- 
back to the eighteenth century. The thesis is argued dispassionately and 
the official legends of Prussian historiography fare no better at the hands 
of this distinguished historian than do Bismarck’s liberal and federalist 
critics. From a review by H. von Rimscha of Professor Otto Hoetzsch’s 
latest work (Grundzuege der Geschichte Russlands, Stattgart, 1949) it appears 
that the former Mentor of Prussian conservatism has made his peace with 
the new rulers of East Elbia, to the point of extolling the Stalin Constitu- 
tion as ‘democratic’ and describing the East European territories 
annexed by Russia as ‘areas belonging ethnographically to the Soviet 
Union.’ Aussenpolitik, a new monthly published in Heidelberg under the 
auspices of Dr. Herbert von Borch and Dr. Erich Kordt (formerly of the 
German Foreign Office, but associated with the ‘ resistance ’), appears to 
be more closely modelled on its French counterpart, Affaires Etrangéres, 
than on the quarterly reviews published by Chatham House or the Foreign 
Policy Association. The contents of the first issue (May, 1950) are rather 
slight and there is a certain unevenness in tone. An editorial pays tribute 
to the Berlin Social-Democrats whose rejection of fusion with the Com- 
munists in 1946 is now seen to have inaugurated, and in a sense made 
possible the entire subsequent resistance to Soviet pressure, not only in 
Berlin but throughout Germany. Eisenhower’s ‘ Crusade in Europe’ is 
reviewed by Herr Dieckhoff, who deplores the American Commander’s 
‘ unchivalrous ’ refusal to meet von Arnim after the latter’s capture at 
Tunis ; his alleged indifference to the Russiar peril; and his tacit 
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condoning of the U.S. Air Force’s wholesale destruction of cultural land- 
marks. On the whole this is perhaps no more than an echo of certain 
war-time moods among Germans who believed in the possibility of a 
separate peace in the West, leaving the Reich free to pursue its civilising 
mission in Slav Europe. 

There is no successor as yet to the pre-Hitler Frankfurter Zeitung, the 
only newspaper in Germany which could stand comparison with the 
Manchester Guardian. Something of its tradition is carried on by the 
fortnightly Die Gegenwart, published in Freiburg by a group of Western 
Germany’s ablest writers and journalists. But for the fact that it has 
opened its columns to the neo-romantic tinsel dispensed by that repentant 
totalitarian, Herr Friedrich Sieburg, Die Gegenwart would be wholly 
admirable. As it is, one can safely give it high marks without altogether 
suspending one’s critical faculty. Its editors at any rate are among the 
few who have resolutely shouldered the task of spraying the German 
mind with intellectual DDT. Hence it is to Die Gegenwart that one must 
look for the publication of, among others, detailed accounts of the mon- 
strosities brought to light by successive trials of Gestapo officials. Ger- 
mans generally dislike having this sort of evidence brought to their 
notice. Politically, the south-west’s leading democratic journal occupies 
the kind of middle ground on which Socialists, Liberals and Catholics 
can be expected to meet. The issue for June 15th pleads for the con- 
version of the Social Democratic Party into a movement not identified 
with Marxism, but open to all who accept certain basic (and rather 
vague) Socialist principles. The problem of restating these principles in 
accordance with the facts of ‘ managerial ’ society is discussed in another 
article along lines not unfamiliar to readers in this country. The Wagner 
festival in Bayreuth projected for 1951 offers an occasion for some 
general reflections upon the Wagnerian rites and the ideology attached 
thereto, though the conclusion is characteristically moderate : public 
money, it is suggested, should not be spent upon the festival while funds 
are lacking for school buildings and other urgent requirements. Despite 
an occasional touch of romantic phraseology, Die Gegenwart seems firmly 
wedded to rationalism. In Germany this is to some extent a matter of 
style : to appreciate the distinction one need only consult a publication 
such as Welt und Wort, issued monthly (Heliopolis Verlag, Tuebingen) by 
a group of writers and critics whose work discloses a strong affinity to 
the romanticism of Juenger. The tone, not surprisingly, is a good deal 
mote self-consciously ‘ national’ than is common on the Left. For less 
obvious reasons there is a queer hiatus between the fictional material 
published by We/t und Wort and the reviews of new publications, literary, 
philosophical and otherwise. While the reviewing, which appears to be 
in the hands of academic specialists, generally maintains a high standard 
of competence and stylistic clarity, the chosen specimens of imaginative 
writing disclose an appalling level of taste and a violent hangover from 
the recent state-controlled orgy of fake romanticism. If the selection is 
representative the prospects of a literary renaissance appear pretty thin. 








AGE AND SKILL 


THE EARLY WORK OF THE NUFFIELD 
RESEARCH UNIT INTO PROBLEMS OF AGEING 


By A. T. Welford 


>. the war an important trend developed in psychological 
research. Up to the early 1940’s, the principal aim of most psycho- 
logical experiments and tests had been to measure achievement: how this 
achievement was attained and the fact that different individuals might have 
very different methods of arriving at the same result were largely neg- 
lected. From many practical points of view this aim was sound enough, 
as usually it is in achievement that common sense would say we ought to 
be interested, but the wartime study of complex performances such as 
flying aircraft and operating radar apparatus, made it clear that it is 
important to consider not only the end results of action, but also the way 
in which that end result has been attained. 

Together with this change of method went a swing of theory towards 
a view which had been developing between the two wars—a view which 
had indeed always been present in psychology in one form or another. 
The theory implicit in most pre-war work had been that human functions. 
could, without too much difficulty, be reduced to a number of ‘ elements,’ 
and the main task of the designer of psychological experiments and 
mental tests was to isolate these elements and measure them in ‘ pure’ 
form. He could then go on to infer the behaviour of human beings when 
carrying out complex skilled tasks, by putting together his knowledge of 
the elements involved in them. It became clear, during the war, that this 
procedure is by no means reliable: many of the elements did not seem to 
be so elemental after all, and certainly when they were put together in a 
complex performance, they often appeared different from what they had 
been in supposed isolation. It was realised, therefore, that complex 
performance, if it is to be understood, has to be studied as a whole and in 
its full complexity, and that elements of behaviour can only be identified 
by recording the complex performance in detail and afterwards analysing 
the record. 

Much of this wartime work was developed in Cambridge under 
Professor Sir Frederic Bartlett and the late Dr. K. J. W. Craik. The 
approach was considered successful to the extent that when the Nuffield 
Foundation made a grant to Cambridge for the study of the effects of 
ageing, it was to these methods and concepts that we turned. 


Tue First Two YEARS 


The Nuffield Research Unit into Problems of Ageing was set up in the 
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Psychological Laboratory, Cambridge, in 1946, with Sir Frederic Bartlett 
as honorary director, and a team of five research workers (since increased 
to twelve). The Nuffield Foundation generously gave wide terms of 
reference, but from the outset it was the intention of all concerned to 
attempt a contribution to the problem of how middle-aged and older 
people in industry can be helped to maintain their efficiency and thereby 
their self-respect. The study was of obvious national importance. The 
practical aim was not, however, allowed to overshadow the fact that if 
results of lasting value were to be obtained, it was necessary to tackle it 
not by ad hoc investigations of particular problems in industry, but by 
fundamental research. 

We accordingly began with a series of laboratory experiments on 
skilled performance. In choosing and designing these experiments we 
did not regard it as desirable to try to prove or disprove the present 
popular theories which consider changes of performance with age in terms 
of physical degeneration, increasing experience or changing motivation. 
It is all too clear that changes in the physical organism come with middle 
and old age. It is obvious that with increasing age go a greater amount and 
a wider range of experience. It requires no elaborate proof to show that 
what, and how much, a man is willing to do or is interested in doing—in 
other words his motivation—tends to change with age. There seems 
little point in demonstrating that physical degenerations (it is more 
accurate to use the plural than the singular), experiences, changed 
motivations or any other such factors are affecting the performances of 
older people at particular experimental tasks. In almost any real situation 
all are operative, and the only worthwhile analysis is a quantitative one to 
discover the hind of effects they produce, their relative influence and, even 
more important, the ways in which they interact. 

The method of these experiments was conditioned by the severe 
difficulty of getting subjects i in middle and old age—an aspect of ageing 
which is interesting in itself. From about the age of thirty onwards, 
people tended to be unwilling to be tested. Often they pleaded lack of 
time, but it was clear that in most cases this was only an excuse. It 
seemed that their unwillingness was due in the main to two causes : 
first, a fear of doing badly and being made to appear foolish, and second, 
to their associating the term psychology with psycho-analysis. We 
managed in most cases to overcome our subjects’ qualms, but the 
administrative difficulty of gathering a sizeable group made it necessary 
for us to choose between conducting one or two experiments with enough 
subjects for the results to be fairly definite and certain, and conducting a 
larger number of small-scale experiments, none of which would be 
conclusive in itself, although reasonably clear findings might emerge when 
they were taken together. In choosing the second course, we were 
guided by the belief that it would be better for a start to explore widely, 
and that by doing so we should obtain results of greater generality. 

We cannot describe these experiments in detail here, but three examples 
may be briefly outlined which will serve to illustrate the kind of study we 
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have been trying to make. First, an experiment in which the task was, 
objectively at any rate, fairly simple. The subjects were required to throw 
150 small loops of chain at a target on the floor some 8 feet away. Fifty 
of these chains they threw directly at the target. For a further fifty the 
motor performance required was complicated by making them throw 
at the target over a horizontal bar. For the remaining fifty, both the 
motor performance and the perceptual task were complicated by making 
them throw over a screen of the same height as the bar, which hid the 
target from direct view so that it could be seen only via a mirror placed 
beyond it. When throwing direct and over the bar, the levels of accuracy 
attained by groups of subjects in all decades from the ’teens to the fifties 
were very closely similar, so that it appeared that at these tasks there was 
no loss of accuracy in any of the age groups we tested. When, however, 
the subjects were required to throw over the screen, two interesting 
results emerged. First, the accuracy relative to the accuracy at direct 
throwing fell steadily as age increased, so that the average distance from 
the ‘ bull ’ was about 25 per cent. higher for the subjects in the fifties than 
for those in the teens. Second, an interesting change of behaviour when 
picking up the chains to throw appeared abruptly between the twenties 
and the thirties. The chains had to be taken one at a time from a stand 
on which they were hung. When picking up the first few chains all 
subjects tended to look away from the mirror towards the stand. The 
subjects under thirty, however, quickly gave this up and kept their eyes 
fixed continuously upon the reflection of the target in the mirror while 
picking up chains by feel. The subjects over thirty tended to continue 
throughout the series to look towards the stand as they took up the chains. 
It seemed as if the older subjects were unable or unwilling to work by feel 
alone and needed to supplement it by vision. 

This target throwing experiment presented the subjects with a visual 
display which was static and required from them movements which were 
repetitive. A more complex task was set by an experiment in which the 
visual display was a changing one and the nature of the task was such that 
the subject had to make the same achievement each cycle of operations, 
but the pattern of hand movements was different for each cycle and so 
was not repetitive. The subjects were confronted by an apparatus on 
which was a plate carrying two pieces of graph paper approximately 6 by 
4 inches. The task was to move by means of a handle a pointer with a 
spot on it so that the position of the spot on the right hand side of graph 
paper was similar to that of a small steel ball about 1/16th-inch diameter on 
the left hand piece. When the subject thought the pointer was in the 
correct position he pushed a small button mounted on the handle. If his 
judgment was correct, the ball started to move about the left hand grid: 
if it was incorrect, nothingzhappened. The subject went on making 
attempts *until he .was successful in making the ball move, and was 
instructed that as soon as this happened he was to press a key at the side 
of the apparatus which stopped the ball in a new position and was then to 
start the cycle of operations over again. The subjects were given half-an- 
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hout’s work on this machine and it was interesting to find that during this 
period the numbers of successes made by three groups of subjects—under 
thirty, thirty to forty-five and forty-six to eighty-two—were not strikingly 
different. There was some slowing with age, but it was not very marked. 

The overall achievement did not, however, give anything approach- 
ing a full picture of the total performance, and in what Sir Frederic 
Bartlett has called ‘ measures internal to the performance ’ several differ- 
ences appeared between the age groups, which were obscured in the 
overall measure. First, there was a striking increase with age in the time 
taken from stopping the ball at the end of one run and making the first 
attempt at starting it again—the portion of the run which includes the 
time taken in re-orienting to the changed visual display. Second, the two 
older groups took longer than the youngest to stop the ball after they had 
been successful in starting it. This was not entirely due to slowness, but 
seemed to have resulted from the older subjects contravening the instruc- 
tions to the extent of waiting until the ball was in an easy position before 
stopping it. These older subjects appeared to be planning their work in 
that they were willing to take longer over one part of their task in order to 
save time and trouble over another. Third, parallel to this, was the 
tendency for the subjects over thirty to adopt more cautious and 
meticulous methods. Younger subjects tended to swing the pointer into 
position with a kind of sweeping motion and press the button immedi- 
ately. The subjects over thirty tended to look carefully at the graph 
paper, move the pointer into position and check the accuracy of its 
placing by counting the squares on the paper before they pressed the 
button. This method was reflected in the markedly smaller number of 
unsuccessful attempts to start the ball made by subjects over thirty. 

As our third illustration, we may take an experiment on what may be 
called a ‘ mental’ skill. In this experiment the subjects were presented 
with a series of statements on a controversial topic, between which there 
were certain connections according to the rules of formal logic, and were 
required to draw deductions from them. From their replies our older 
subjects appeared fully as capable as our younger of producing answers to 
these problems, but they tended to do so in a different way. The younger 
subjects tended to take the statements as a whole and to draw deductions 
from this whole as required by the instructions. The older subjects 
tended to take the statements in a more piecemeal fashion and instead of 
making deductions from them, made statements about them in which the 
recall of past experiences and the influences of pre-formed. opinions were 
prominent. Detailed study of the answers indicated that the older 
subjects had difficulty in organising the data, though how much this 
difficulty arose from sheer inability to comprehend the data presented and 
how much from an inability to set aside past experience and opinions we 
cannot say. 

A number of trends ran fairly consistently through the results of these 
and our other experiments. In all of them there was some evidence of a 
fall of performance with increasing age, but it appeared in different ways 
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and varied greatly in extent. Frequently in the manipulatory tasks there 
was a marked slowing of performance while accuracy was well maintained, 
but in some cases there was a loss of accuracy while speed was main- 
tained. The nature and extent of the change appeared to be related to 
the nature and the difficulty of the task, the tasks which could be done in 
several slightly different ways being less affected than those in which 
performance was constrained to a rigid pattern. 

It was striking that changes of performance which seemed to adum- 
brate those of old age were often well evident among subjects in their 
thirties or even their late twenties. Often, however, these changes did 
not show in the overall achievement until a much later age. Rather it 
appeared that middle-aged subjects overcame their difficulties and main- 
tained their standard of achievement by changing their methods and by 
greater application to the task. The changes of method appeared to be 
of a compensatory nature so that while one aspect of the performance 
might deteriorate, another would improve—for instance, slowing was 
often accompanied by increased accuracy. 

In almost all the experiments it seemed clear that the principal locus of 
the changes associated with age was not, as is popularly supposed, in the 
sense organs or the muscles, but in the central mechanisms of the brain— 
in the ‘mental’ processes—concerned with the comprehension or 
organisation of the task. The greatest difficulty for older people seemed 
to occur when the material with which they had to deal was in some way 
novel or changed from moment to moment, so that it had to be com- 
prehended or organised afresh before the appropriate action could be 
taken. Where the subject could deal with the situation adequately in 
terms with which he was thoroughly familiar, the change of performance 
was much less marked. Indeed, the most noticeable effect of ‘ difficulty ’ 


in this sense, was that the subjects seemed to be thrown back more and. 


more on to their past experience, so that they were often unable to get 
away from it to a new comprehension of the task, even though they 
realised that the situation demanded they should do so. Once compre- 
hension had been attained, the necessary action could usually be taken 
without very great difficulty. 

It should be emphasised, however, that while these trends were clear 
when the older subjects were considered together as a group, there were 
many individuals who ran counter to the general trend. As age increased, 
the variation between individuals increased also, so that while many 
in their fifties, sixties and seventies showed striking changes, some gave 
performances comparable with those of people in their twenties and 
thirties. 

It is difficult to say what are the causes of the changes we have 
observed, and the reasons for the variation among our older subjects. 
There has, as stated earlier, been a tendency in the past to assume that any 
change of performance with age is due to either the physical deterioration 
of some part of the ‘ mechanism,’ or to the effects of increasing experience 
or to changing ‘ motivation.’ As regards variability, it is known that some 
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people constitutionally age less rapidly than others, and it is fairly certain 
that the continued exercise of skills favours the maintenance of high 
achievement. Causal explanations in these terms tend, however, to ovet- 
simplify problems of ageing, and we have accordingly aimed not so much 
at assigning causes to changes of skill accompanying age, as at observing 
their nature, measuring their extent, and locating them as precisely as 
possible within the complex chain of events leading from ‘ stimulus’ 
through the organisation, comprehension and interpretation of the 
incoming data, to the production of a co-ordinated, accurately-timed and 
graded ‘ response.’ 





Tue SECOND STAGE 


The initial laboratory experiments may be regarded as the first stage 
of our work. A second stage began in October, 1948, when, with the 
support of the Committee of Industrial Productivity’s Panel on Human 
Factors, direct investigations were begun within industry. 

This work has been carried out in the light of the laboratory experi- 
ments and it is hoped that it will yield indications regarding the nature 
of operations specially suitable or unsuitable for older people. It is 
intended that these indications should form the basis of more detailed 
studies by experiments done on actual industrial tasks. So far the work 
has been little more than a preliminary survey examining the age distribu- 
tions of workpeople on various types of operation. A few points may, 
however, be mentioned. 

First, in relation to the widely held belief that older people should be 
moved away from heavy to lighter work, it is noteworthy that a con- 
siderable number of older men were found carrying out heavy work with 
apparent success and that the proportions in our sample of men in the 
fifties and sixties on heavy and lighter work were about equal. 

Higher age ranges were, however, seldom fully represented on 
operations performed under pressure of speed, either where the operator 
set his own speed but was paid at individual or group piece rates which 
assumed very rapid performances as normal, or where work was paced at a 
high speed by the machinery used, as on conveyor-belt operations. 
Higher age ranges were much better represented where the pace was 
moderate, especially where it was under the operator’s control or there 
was opportunity for frequent short rests, and on operations where the 
stress was upon accuracy rather than speed. When the age distributions 
for operations on which pressure for speed was great were compared with 
those on which it was small, it was found that the former accounted for 
over 60 per cent. of both men and women in their thirties. The propor- 
tion dropped sharply during the forties and early fifties, until after the 
age of fifty-five hardly anyone was found on this type of work. On some 
operations indeed, the curtailment of the age range appeared to come 
considerably sooner, and for several tasks it was held by those in the 
factories concerned that thirty or even twenty-five was the upper age 
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limit for efficient work, although exceptional people might go on for 
longer. 

It seemed clear that the age at which a skill could be maintained was 
often considerably higher than that at which it could be successfully 
learnt by people of average ability. Many of the older men and women 
employed on the operations we studied had learnt their work when they 
were much younger, and it was generally agreed that there were many 
tasks which could be carried on into middle and old age if they had been 
learnt during the ’teens or twenties, but were almost impossible for the 
majority of people if they came to them for the first time in middle age. 

We have dealt with operations rather than industries or factories or 
types of work such as ‘ skilled,’ ‘ semi-skilled ’ and ‘ unskilled,’ because 
the laboratory studies suggested that changes of industrial performance 
with age would be closely related to the demands of work in terms of 
complexity, speed, accuracy requirements, etc., and these demands seemed 
likely to vary from operation to operation much more than from one 
factory or grade or work to another. Our results amply confirmed that 
this was so: it was between classes of operations divided according to the 
demands they made that the clearest and most consistent age trends 
appeared. This, while it provided a gratifying support for our experi- 
mental results, has the unhappy implication that a student of ageing in 
industry must deal with his material in very great detail, and cannot use 
the simpler procedures appropriate for some other kinds of industrial 
investigation. 

The implications of the experimental studies and investigations within 
industry taken together, if confirmed by subsequent work, would appear 
to be of considerable importance. For instance, the principle that older 
people should be moved from heavy to lighter work appears to need 
considerable redefinition. It is probable that although the most strenuous 
work is unsuitable for older people, there is a wide range of moderately 
heavy operations in which heaviness as such is of minor importance, 
especially if the effort required is not continuous. Much more strongly 
contra-indicated for older people is work where they are required to 
maintain continuous rapid action—as in many light operations, or to deal 
with changing or unpredictable stimuli. On the positive side, the 
evidence supports the view often expressed in the factories we visited, 
that older workpeople are more careful and suitable for operations 
demanding high degrees of accuracy. 

The early onset of the changes observed makes it likely that any 
alterations which could be made in industrial work—such as improve- 
ments in machine design or work layout—which would benefit work- 
people in their sixties would be likely also to benefit those considerably 
younger, although their effects might not show so much in increased 
productivity as in a lessening of strain. At the same time the apparently 
easier maintenance than acquisition of skill in middle and old age suggests 
that changes in the work done by older people should be made with 
caution if the fullest possible efficiency is to be maintained. Where 
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changes must be made, it would seem desirable to pay special attention to 
the re-training of older workpeople. Very little is known as yet about the 
means whereby men and women in middle age can be trained quickly in 
new skills, and it seems probable that the discovery of efficient training 
methods would do more than anything else to enhance the productivity of 
older people. 


Future PLANS 


In the present state of psychological knowledge and technique it is 
inevitable that studies such as ours should be slow. For example, the 
accurate measurement of times taken over different portions of a whole 
performance lays upon experimenters the task of designing and making a 
great deal of elaborate special apparatus and necessitates laborious and 
painstaking treatment of results. Further, the need to ensure that com- 
parisons of older and younger people are valid—that the older and younger 
subjects are really comparable in occupational status, social background 
and so forth—adds to the difficulty mentioned earlier of obtaining 
enough people to act as subjects for experiments. 

In work of this kind it is not possible to formulate future plans in 
detail for more than a short time ahead, as each fresh step must be 
dependent upon the findings of work which has gone before. It is, 
however, planned that work should continue on four main lines: 

The laboratory studies must go on and be broadened in scope as 
opportunity occurs. In particular, the industrial studies throw up from 
time to time new problems which it is desirable to bring back into the 
laboratory where better controlled investigations can be made than are 
usually possible in the field. 

At the same time, we intend to continue studies within industry and 
hope that these will lead in due course to more precise measurements and 
to experiments on particular operations which present features of general 
importance. 

As we have said, it seems clear that the discovery of methods which 
would improve the speed and efficiency of re-training men for new work 
in middle age would be of very great importance. We are already making 
an attack upon this extremely difficult problem, but much more is required 
before practical suggestions can be made with any degree of confidence. 

Most of the Unit’s work so far has unfortunately been concerned with 
abilities which appear to diminish with age, and indicates only by implica- 
tion ways in which improvement occurs. We are anxious to make a more 
positive study of the ways in which increasing age brings improved 
performance. There are indications from our results of one important 
area in which this occurs, namely in tasks demanding care and accuracy, 
but much further work is needed. §The main difficulty that confronts such 
work is that few, if any, of the abilities which appear to improve with age, 
have yet been made amenable to scientific investigation. 
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EUTHANASIA 
By Joseph Christie, S.J. 


N every moral issue where emotion plays a large part, underlying 

principles are easily obscured. In discussing Euthanasia the would-be 
moralist must be on his guard against the influence of false pity. Hard 
cases make bad laws and if made an excuse fos: avoiding the difficulties 
presented by a moral principle there is always a danger that the principle 
itself will be abandoned. This question of mercy killing affects far deeper 
issues than human kindness. It is only ia the judgment that we make 
about the nature of man that a satisfactory answer can be found. Should 
that judgment turn out to be false then tne whole system erected upon it 
will create far greater misery than existed before. 

Oppressed by the shadow of power politics it is difficult for us not to 
think of the world as slowly dividing into two divergent political camps. 
What is actually happening is that the world is slowly dividing over two 
widely divergent conceptions of the nature of man. For that reason the 
division extends across national boundaries irrespective of geographical, 
racial or class distinctions. Thought knows no local limit and when a 
philosophy is embraced a fifth column can be born. 

In the traditional view of the nature of man upon which Western 
civilisation has so far rested, the fundamental premise has always been 
that man stands in relation to God as creature to creator. On that basis 
it has been possible to erect an ethical system with universally accepted 
values. This is the basic premise now called in question so that what may 
in the beginning have appeared no more than an issue involving a humane 
and personal judgment, now becomes a clash between two philosophies 
of life. Gradually the individual is being forced to realise that there is a 
definite philosophical system lying behind the formation of the modern 
social structure. It is for him to decide whether this system of thought 
accurately analyses his nature, for if it does not he will find it increasingly 
difficult to live happily within the new framework. Moral systems are 
logical constructions to which the average man subscribes in part without 
wholly committing himself. Nevertheless it is possible to give a rough 
sketch of the intellectual position known as materialism. Professor 
Sherwood Taylor in his book, Two Ways of Life, sums up the most widely 
held form of current materialistic thought. 


‘The whole universe, including ourselves, is a very complicated machine, 
which goes by mechanical necessity like so much clockwork. Life and thought 
are incidental results of some part of this machinery, and when it stops running, 
they stop too. If things, living or otherwise, behave in a manner very unlike 
that of any machine we know, that is because we do not understand the lay- 
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out of their mechanism—or perhaps is the result of chance. The stories of past 
miraculous events are not true. Moral laws have no sanction beyond our 
agreement to adopt them: but for myself, I want no trouble and so I prefer 
to behave decently and get on with my wife and neighbours. Don’t let’s worry 
about death; when it comes, we shan’t know anything about it.’ 

From such an analysis it follows that man does not determine his own 
behaviour ; that he is not bound by any moral law and, being un- 
connected with any purpose greater than himself, can lay no claim to an 
eternal destiny. Euthanasia then becomes a question of practical agree- 
ment to be decided mainly by doctors and statesmen. If the moralist 
still wishes to influence the decision, his only course is to attempt to show 
that the general effects of a departure from traditional principles will be 
bad. In such an attempt he can reasonably expect support from many 
who may not subscribe to any definite moral code. 

Not all doctors view the scheme to legalise voluntary Euthanasia 
with favour. They have to decide what the effect upon their profession 
will be if the Hippocratic oath ceases to be the guiding rule in their work. 
If the advice given by the Archbishop of Canterbury in the House of 
Lords in 1936 is accepted, namely, that the matter should be left to the 
conscience of the doctors, then an intolerable burden is laid upon the 
doctor, who might be willing to practice Euthanasia, but would then 
stand in danger of the law. On the other hand, if the individual doctor 
is safeguarded by the law there is always the possibility that the effect of 
such a law on the reputation of the profession would be disastrous. 
Doctors realise that they can be mistaken in their diagnosis of incurable 
disease ; they know, moreover, that the addition of the power to kill 
to their functions could effect a dangerous alteration in the relationship of 
patient to doctor, and fear that a stimulus to research would be removed. 

In an interesting article in Col/ler’s for April 22nd, 1950, Dr. Foster 
Kennedy gives it as his opinion that, while Euthanasia for those born 
mentally defective would be good, its introduction for those who, having 
been born well, are now ill would be unfortunate. He asks who is going 
to carry out the sentence of death and answers : 

‘Iam sure not I. To carry out the request of a committee in this regard is 
altogether too grisly a notion for the profession of medicine to stomach. As 
doctors, most of us ease a dying man in his hard and necessary road but I am 
sure that it is a gentle and beneficent service and not at all to be confounded with 
being made a myrmidon of murdet.’ 

Since there is often very much love shown by parents and families towards 
mentally defective children, it is strange that Dr. Foster Kennedy does not 
see that to many the destruction of mentally defective children might 
seem equally grisly. At any rate the argument that a departure from the 
traditional morality might have serious effects on the medical profession 
is a weighty one which provides the moralist with allies he might not 
otherwise possess. Dr. Foster Kennedy summarises this aptly when he 
says 

‘One needs experience, almost of a lifetime, in medicine to see the errors that 
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might emerge from such procedure and the positively evil effects that would 
secondarily emerge also.’ 

Ordinary members of the public and statesmen have two general 
effects to consider. Modern states have proved that laws can be mani- 
pulated to destroy individual rights and liberties. The history of Nazi 
and Communist mis-uses of power and scientific knowledge is too recent 
and well known to require more than passing reference. It is the business 
of free men and women to think long and hard before handing over the 
power to adjudicate matters of life and death to any committee or govern- 
ment official. In recent years the Dawnist theory of the perfectibility of 
human nature has suffered rude shocks. As human potentiality for 
cruelty has again been revealed to a generation trained to disregard it, the 
bright optimism which led to the revolt against traditional morality has 
dimmed considerably. As much, if not more than any other law, this one 
lies open to abuse. Often the pity felt by watchers for the incurably sick 
is really a form of self pity. Sometimes it is in the direct interests of the 
watchers that the sufferer should die. It is here that the traditionalist, so 
often maligned as heartless, makes a point in defence. When he stands for 
the inalienable right to live and the corresponding duty not to kill he per- 
mits suffering which he has not caused but is trying to alleviate. On the 
other hand those who would introduce this law would have to bear some 
responsibility for the terrible suffering induced by the abuse of a law they 
had made. Neither side in the dispute is in fact callous, but if the word is 
to be used at all it can be used for the new idea as well as the old. Reflec- 
tions of this nature on the sufferings that this scheme may produce make 
the term mercy-killing appear to be an unjustifiable over-statement. It 
has often been remarked that the very necessary red tape which would 
surround the practice of voluntary Euthanasia would turn it into a 
macabre affair. Whatever can be said of the whole long-drawn-out 
business of consultants and referee, it cannot be called a step towards 
more humane treatment of invalids. Dr. Foster Kennedy lists some of 


the more obviously repellant aspects of this process. 


* In order that a man who is sick unto death should be able to ask to be released 
from living by due process of law, it would be necessary for a doctor or a 
committee of doctors, looking that sick man in the eye, to tell him that he had 
come there and then to the end of the road. That interview, as I have said, 
would strip him of something which through all his pain had sustained his 
spirit... . If the doctor has already passed sentence of death, and all about 
him know that this has been done, the ritual of the wife’s morning visit— 
“How are you?” “‘ Thanks, my dear, a little better ”—becomes a horrid 
mockery, and the common words of solicitude and good sense die on the lips of 
them both... . And the law is slow. Imagine a scene after the doctor has 
passed sentence, of the sending for the lawyers. There would be certainly 
several, for the Bible tells us that where the body is the eagles are gathered 
together! The filling out of forms, necessary for government action, probably 
in triplicate. The finding, perhaps, when all the blanks have been filled (in- 
cluding no doubt the statement that the man about to be mercifully killed has 
received a high-school education!), that the notary has gone for the day and will 
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only be back after lunch-time to-morrow. Then this bundle of forms must 
gotoajudge. Possibly, if this sort of Euthanasia should become the law of the 
land, not every judge would be willing to fix his signature to such a document, 
and people would have to scurry about looking for a judge, acquiescent and 
kindly in this regard. Then perhaps the form gets lost in the judge’s chambers 
for a day or two, under a pile of papers.’ 

Doctor Foster Kennedy is describing the possibilities of the American 
scheme, but what he says is substantially applicable to any method of 
legalising voluntary Euthanasia. Under the proposed British scheme the 
patient would have to apply on a prescribed form to an official of the 
Ministry of Health and support his application with two medical certifi- 
cates. Then he would have to be visited by the Euthanasia referee whose 
business it would be to satisfy himself that the applicant knew what he 
was doing and that the case was a proper one to come under the Act. All 
this certainly constitutes a tidy bureaucratic system but it is difficult to 
think of it as merciful. 

In the pamphlet of the Voluntary Euthanasia Legalisation Society, 

the Earl of Listowel is quoted as saying 
‘ For Christian and non-Christian alike the first and greatest commandment is 
that which bids us exercise mercy and compassion towards sentient creatures. 
In the case of a domestic animal expiring in terrible agony, our instinctive 
reaction is to release the poor thing from its pain and it would be cruelty to do 
otherwise.’ 
There is something unhappy about this analogy. Our whole difficulty is 
to prevent the confusion of ourselves with animals and to resist the 
argument that what is good for them is good for us. Although the 
equation of humanity with the animal is a sound deduction from material- 
ist principles, it simply_cannot be tolerated. We are, as Lord Listowel 
points out, sentient creatures. Indeed we are much more. It is the 
presence of spiritual faculties in us elevating us far above the animal that 
makes it impossible to contrive a legal system of suicide which could be 
described as merciful. It is the absence of human dignity which makes 
the dispatch of the suffering animal painless, unanticipated and inculpable. 
So far no one in this country has dared to suggest that we should imple- 
ment the logical conclusion of the materialistic philosophy by inflicting 
the standards of the animal world upon the human race. The comparison 
breaks down because the theory upon which it is based is inadmissible in 
a civilised society. 

There is little difficulty in seeing that suicide in ordinary cases is never 
justifiable. The race could not survive if men and women were to kill 
themselves for trivial reasons. It is when the hard cases arise that the 
mind is hard put to restrain what can become an overwhelming urge to 
end life. The most obvious argument and the one most commonly used 
is that from general consequences. Ultimately the admission of the right 
to terminate one’s own life would bring us to an indiscriminate toleration 
of suicide. But such an argument is not always convincing because it 
fails to reach the root of the matter. It must be seen that there is some- 
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' thing morally crooked, inordinate and unreasonable in the act of suicide 
itself apart from its general consequences. Suicide is an inordinate act 
because it is destructive of that which the agent has only power to pre- 
serve. It is natural to every being to preserve itself as long as it can. This 
is the struggle for existence which is one of the primary laws of nature. 
When a man takes his power of managing himself towards his preserva- 
tion and uses it to destroy himself, he perverts the natural order of his 
own being. Death can often be seen as a welcome release, but it ceases 
to be a desirable good if it involves the use of wrong means. 

When we destroy a thing we subordinate it to ourselves entirely. The 
killing of a human being involves the complete subordination of that 
person to ourselves and our purposes. It is the special property of a 
human being that he refers his own operations to himself as a centre. 
Every person exists primarily for himself. A thing is distinct from a 
person by being naturally subordinated to the use of others. The person 
has a right in nature therefore to live and not to be killed. All this may 
seem to stress the obvious, but not one of the elementary rights involved 
in the foregoing statements about suicide and murder would have been 
admitted by a Nazi as valid fora Jew. In these days it should be seen that 
these principles which lie at the root of human dignity and freedom must 
be clearly understood and most jealously guarded. There is a danger that 
human persons may be treated as things. The only safeguard against 
such a degeneration is to realise that the right to live can be lost when it 
is forgotten that there is a corresponding duty to live. 

The Voluntary Euthanasia Society realises the importance of these 
points of moral theory and sets out to deal with them in its literature. It 
is suggested that the Divine command to do no murder is no longer valid 
because Christians permit capital punishment and war. If every Christian 
in the world formally abandoned the ten commandments, the nature of 
man would still remain and the law of nature with it. In any case, to 
recognise that capital punishment is allowable and that war is sometimes 
justifiable in no way involves an attack upon the Divine command. 
Every state has a duty to protect the citizens who form it from the 
criminal. Many civilised societies regard the infliction of capital punish- 
ment upon those guilty of murder as a necessary means to prevent the 
spread of murder. In the future it may no longer be considered necessary 
but the state still has the duty of protecting its citizens and the right to 
take the means necessary towards the fulfilment of that duty. In any case 
the law is dealing with unlawful aggressors and not with sick people 
guilty of no crime.” Every person has a right and a duty to protect him- 
self and his dependents against unlawful aggression. When such an 
aggression assumes the proportions of war the state has a right to call on 
its citizens to fight and they, unless they are invincibly ignorant of their 
responsibilities, have a corresponding duty to respond to the call. In 
neither case—the punishment of criminals or the duties of the citizen in 
the just war—is the comparison with Euthanasia valid. 

Christians would argue that God alone is the giver of life and it is for 
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Him to say when it shall end. To this the Euthanasia Society replies that 
it is not contrary to the Divine will that human suffering should be 
terminated by voluntary Euthanasia. There is only an argument here 
between those who believe in God. If it can be shown that suicide and 
murder are not in accordance with the law of man’s nature, then it must 
follow that they are not in accordance with the will of the author of that 
nature. 

Sometimes exception is taken to the use of terms like suicide and 
murder to describe Euthanasia. It is thought that the passing of an Act 
of Parliament would make it impossible so to describe it once and for all. 
This is surprising doctrine. Inalienable-rights and duties are not subject 
in innocent persons to legislative power. It will be a sad day for any 
nation when it admits so dangerous a principle. The prohibition against 
killing the innocent and the duty to live are written in the conscience of 
man and the conscience of man in no way depends on the will of his 
rulers. Denial of that principle involves the destruction of human 
liberty and dignity. 

It is inevitable that those who feel constrained to oppose voluntary 
Euthanasia should be accused of a lack of sympathy for the sufferings of 
other people. Such an accusation is based upon a dangerously emotional 
attitude. It cannot be overstressed that it is on the basis of normality 
that the laws of conduct must be designed. In times of stress it is the 
detached objective mind that is of greatest value. Those who suffer 
deeply with the suffering play a vital part in easing the hard lot of human 
kind, but they require the restraint of a more aloof judgment when their 
gift for sympathy leads them to press for a grave alteration in so important 
a law as that which upholds the sacredness of human life. Both types can 
produce an extreme and it is the recurring trouble of each generation to 
remain reasonably balanced between the warm humanity of one and the 
cold majesty of the other. Morality is theory, but theory which must work 
in the framework of individual lives. The harmony we are seeking will 
only be found where absolute perfection has made itself intelligible to the 
human mind in the personality of Jesus Christ. There is the harmony 
needed for inspiration and the Divine authority which alone can move 
men to personify in themselves the ideal of perfect human integration 
shaped by the best minds of every age. 












GREECE REBUILDS 
By C. M. Woodhouse 


UILDING has always been a special interest of the Greeks, and 

perhaps a clue to their history. When they are on the crest of the 
wave, they build; when they are down, they sit with their hands folded 
(in their own expression), sometimes for centuries on end, so that even 
archeology can find practically nothing to say about them. When the 
ancient Athenians won a great victory or felt specially pleased with 
themselves, they celebrated by building splendid temples. To-day they 
are celebrating the same thing by building blocks of flats. The first thing 
that strikes the returning traveller to Athens is the extraordinary outbreak 
of building which has followed immediately after the defeat of the 
Greek Communist rebellion. Yet this is not because Athens suffered any 
very considerable destruction in the war. Three times, it is true, in the 
last ten years Athens has had the enemy at or within her gates: the 
Germans and Italians in 1941, the Communists in 1944 and again in 1948. 
But very few buildings in the capital were destroyed or even damaged at 
any time. It is not to replace them that the feverish rash of building is 
spreading over Athens to-day. The significance of it is quite different. It 
is a sign of the times, and a symptom of the Greek temperament. 

All Greece is littered with buildings of all ages that have for some 
reason never been completed. On the island of Samos stands an archaic 
temple to Hera, some twenty-five centuries old, which never had its roof 
puton. In the middle of Athens are the remains of a temple to Olympian 
Zeus which the Greeks began and left unfinished for some six-and-a-half 
centuries, until a Roman Emperor took it in hand. The same thing 
happens to-day. On the outskirts of the provincial city of Lamia, for 
instance, there stands the shell of an impressive building looking rather 
like a miniature Colosseum: it is the local theatre, begun some years ago 
and never completed. All over the country-side round Athens stand 
skeletons of houses, sometimes looking in the twilight curiously like little 
Doric ruins. These enterprises were usually abandoned not for want of 
interest, but for want of cash. Either the contracts for them were hope- 
fully signed before sufficient money was available, or rising costs used up 
the money before the work was completed. They stand as silent tributes 
to the Greek taste for gambling, or the conviction of a long-suffering 
people that ‘ something will turn up.’ But they are also more than that. 
They are minor symptoms of a sort of megalomania—a magnificent 
rejection of the ancient proverb ‘ midbén dghan,’ moderation in all things, 
nothing in excess. In Greece everything is in excess, extravagantly and 
ebulliently so. We sometimes forget in our classical education that this 
precept ‘ midhén dghan,’ nothing in excess, moderation in all things, was 
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not the statement of a rule of life consciously accepted by the Greek 
genius. On the contrary, it was a pious hope, practically never fulfilled. 
We do wrong to treat it as a reasoned inference from observed behaviour; 
for the actual behaviour of the ancient Greek was an almost reckless 
oscillation between extremes. And it is to just the same extremes that his 
descendants are given to-day. 

There is no better single instance of it than their improvident attitude 
towards building. When Greece first became a kingdom 120 years ago, 
for instance, one of the first things the Greeks did for their king was to 
build him a gigantic palace in the middle of Athens, out of all proportion 
to the needs or resources of the young state. (As a matter of fact, they 
were barely restrained from building it on the Acropolis, and using the 
West end of the Parthenon as a portico.) Needless to say, no King has 
been able to afford to live in it for many years, and the building now 
comfortably houses the Parliament, the Cabinet offices, the General Staff 
and much else besides. But the virus of extravagant building is still in the 
Greek system. Within the last few years there has sprung up at Tripoli 
in the Peloponnese a colossal hospital of an almost terrifying immensity, 
intended to meet the needs of the entire province; but it is already feared 
that it has grown too big ever to be completely staffed, maintained or 
filled. And now there is this rash of new blocks of flats dotted all over 
Athens, many of which may well come to share the common fate of never 
being completed; or may, perhaps, like others before them, be so long 
delayed in the building that their style of architecture will have begun to 
look like the quaint survival of a past generation before they are ever 
occupied. 

But no cautious calculations from past precedent have been allowed to 
deter the present mania for building. Athens, like Wordsworth’s high 
heaven, ‘ rejects the lore of nicely calculated, less or more’; and we have 
Wordsworth’s authority for it that this is a good thing. Modern Athens 
was always one of the noisiest cities in the world, and now the clamour 
of traffic has a new theme superimposed upon it: the throbbing clatter of 
the cement-mixer, the crash of planks and hammers, the furious inter- 
changes of foremen and labourers. Add these to the bells and clanging 
wheels of the trams, the horns of ’buses and cars, the exhausts of motor- 
bikes, the braying of donkeys, the melancholy music of café wirelesses, the 
uproar of political and commercial debate in the heat of midsummer, and 
there you have the contemporary Athenian scene—a scene in which the 
only complete peace to be found is perhaps in a barber’s shop, since 
barbers appear to be, in curious contrast with London, the only silent men 
in Athens. The people of Athens are so well accustomed to the surround- 
ing uproar that the addition of the new noise of building hardly impresses 
them. To the foreigner, however, it is very impressive, and very signifi- 
cant. 

Every few hundred yards in the capital you will come upon new 
blocks of flats rising through their scaffolding at an incredible rate, or old 
houses and some not so old being demolished to make way for them. 
There is something a little unnatural about this fever. For one thing, it 
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‘is not really so much stimulated by the need for housing : that need is 
great, but it is greatest among the very poor, who will never be able to 
afford such homes are as being built. The real stimulus has been the 
state’s decision to exempt new buildings from the existing rent controls 
and also from taxation of profits for the next ten years. All that is really 
proved then by the boom in building is that private capital is willing to 
risk this form of investment—that it can see its way ahead, clear and 
secure, for at least a number of years. This by itself is a good sign of 
returning confidence, and others must be associated with it ; for instance, 
that the price of the gold sovereign, which had risen steadily though 
intermittently for the last six years, has at last begun to drop. Even so 
mercenary a fact as the willingness of Athenian capital to seek investment 
in buildings instead of gold must be counted an improvement and a new 
sign of hope. Greece is rebuilding herself not only physically but 
metaphorically. 

All over the country something of the same kind is going on. But 
outside Athens it is even more important, because it is building not for 
luxury but for necessity. The terrible war in the mountains left Athens 
physically almost untouched, but in the remote provinces it destroyed the 
people’s homes by thousands, as well as the roads and bridges, the 
railway lines and harbours and telephones that were needed to make 
recovery possible. Now rebuilding has to start literally from the ground 
up. In most villages it is not a question of building semi-detached villas 
or even two-room cottages. Although that is being done in a few more 
fortunate places, and even entirely new communities are coming into 
existence to shift the mountain populations into the plains, nevertheless 
almost everywhere else it is rather a question of putting up four walls 
and a roof before winter : any sort of walls and any sort of roof, though 
a wall of mud bricks instead of unhewn stone is a luxury, and so is a roof 
of corrugated iron. Still many of the villagers will spend next winter in 
cabins ‘ of clay and wattles made "—very satisfactory for poets but not so 
welcome to hungry refugees. Terrible though this is to contemplate, 
it is probably inevitable ; for to set the immediate target of the housing 
programme too high would mean leaving many families out in the snow 
altogether next winter. 

That is the dilemma of Greek recovery : to balance the long-term 
permanent needs against the immediate ; and if the immediate needs are 
not satisfied, even with poor makeshift solutions, the long term may 
never come. A good example of the dilemma lies in the motor-roads : 
their story, ever since the Communist rebellion began four years ago, has 
epitomised the history of Greece. Until 1947 the Greek road-system had 
deteriorated, under ten years of neglect, to a point at which it was impos- 
sible to travel anywhere outside Athens at more than ten miles an hour 
without shaking any vehicle to pieces in a few weeks. Most parts of the 
country became practically inaccessible, and it was this inaccessibility 
which enabled the Communist rebellion to develop freely in the moun- 
tainous provinces. It contributed disastrously, too, to the refugee prob- 
lem, since villagers would not stay in their villages, or go back to them, 
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knowing that the state could not reach them with its protection. The 
Government had long realised that the road-system had to be restored, 
not only to make recovery possible but even to win the war against 
Communism. Yet these were two different requirements, which almost 
contradicted each other, as the Americans found when they came in to 
undertake the task in 1947. 

Greece’s long-term recovery required a permanent road-system of 
first-class quality, which could only be achieved by completely overhauling 
the existing routes and re-making their foundations. But Greece’s war - 
against Communism required military roads at once. The full job would 
have taken ten years, and in less than one year Greece would almost 
certainly have passed beyond the Iron Curtain. Not even American skill 
and ingenuity could do both jobs at once, so inevitably the quick one had 
to be preferred. The result is that Greece won the war, and came out of 
it with a good road-system, but one not good enough for the country’s 
long-term needs. It is already showing signs of deterioration again ; 
it will be very expensive to maintain ; and it cannot be converted into the 
ideal first-class system without starting all over again from the begin- 
ning. This is a classical example of the dilemma that has faced Greece, in 
which obviously the right choice was made, but even the best available 
is not good enough. The short view had to prevail over the long. But 
in the long run will it pay ? 

In the long run, as Lord Keynes pointed out, we shall all be dead. 
But in the case of the Greeks two years ago it looked almost a certainty 
that they would all be dead in the short run ; or at least that they would 
be under Communist control, which most of them regard as a fate worse 
than death. It has perhaps been difficult during the last few years in this 
country—or at least, we have not done it—to assess at its true value the 
miracle of their survival : a miracle for which admittedly they owe much 
to the Americans and ourselves, but we owe far more to them. Almost 
more astonishing still is the way the Greeks have set about the process of 
recovery from ten continuous years of war ; and by this I mean not only 
the speed and spirit of it, but the fact that at last they find themselves able 
to take a long view of their problems. In the examples I have already 
given, the long view has had to be sacrificed to the short ; now it is 
beginning to come into its own, and even at last to prevail. 

One of the striking characteristics of Greek history in recent centuries 
has been the Greeks’ perpetual assumption that nothing was going to last 
very long. They treated the Turkish occupation as a purely temporary 
affliction for close on four hundred years. Their politicians still tacitly 
live by the principle of the Vicar of Bray—‘ until the times do alter.’ They 
attach relatively little importance to such calamities as being sentenced to 
life imprisonment, because all of them know somebody or other walking’ 
the streets to-day who was once sentenced to life imprisonment—or even 
more than once, or even sentenced to death. For several centuries it has 
been the custom not to build anything to endure, because there was no 
knowing how long it would be needed. Greece is therefore a country 
where you will find much that is ancient, but very little that is old : there 
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are many landmarks of 2,000 years ago, of course, but of 200 years ago 
very few. And perhaps the most impressive and melancholy sign of the 
Greeks’ expectation that nothing would endure is the denudation of trees 
from which so much of the country suffers, especially round. Athens. 
Trees were once, as they could be again, one of the country’s chief sources 
of wealth as well as beauty ; but for centuries they were ruthlessly cut 
down, without anyone thinking of planting new ones. Why should they, 
in such an unsettled world ? 

The province of Attica, in which Athens lies, was once rich in forests. 
When the Delphic oracle told the Athenians, in the decade between the 
battles of Marathon and Salamis, to trust in their ‘wooden wall,’ 
Themistocles successfully interpreted it as meaning to build a great navy; 
and it was because abundant timber could be found for the purpose in 
Attica that his advice saved Athens. It could not be found to-day. 
Indeed, even to find a setting for Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
in ‘a wood near Athens,’ would be hard enough to-day, because there 
practically is no sucha thing. It is only within the last decade that serious 
efforts have been made to remedy this tragedy. The pre-war dictator, 
General Metaxas, set on foot a scheme of re-afforestation shortly before 
the Second World War, and he reinforced it with a law against keeping 
goats, because goats nibble the young shoots, and goat-herds naturally 
find accidental forest-fires useful for producing new shoots. In fact, in 
the mountainous parts of Greece there is really only one thing Metaxas is 
still remembered for to-day, and that is his law against goats. But he did 
not succeed, because the war not only brought his schemes to an end; 
it also brought the Germans into Greece, and they callously carried the 
denudation of Greece’s forest wealth to a new and almost desperate 
degree. The problem is now truly heart-breaking, because generations 
must pass, even at the most optimistic estimate, before it can really be put 
right. It is all the mote encouraging, then, to see that already it is being 
tackled; to see, too, that it was private enterprise that showed the way 
with a brave scheme of re-afforestation just outside Athens, on the lower 
slopes of Mount Hymettus, which set the state its example. People do 
not plant trees unless they are thinking of their descendants; and govern- 
ments do not support their efforts unless they have some confidence that 
their descendants will live in peace and security to enjoy them. Not for 
many centuries has Greece been able to look so far ahead. 

This attitude is perhaps even more noticeable in the provincial country- 
side, which has suffered such appalling devastation, than in the capital, 
which suffered little more than the normal discomforts of wartime life. At 
least, it is more noticeably striking by contrast. If you go to one of the 
villages which are laboriously reconstructing their life to-day, and ask 
what are their greatest needs, there may be many different answers, but 
there are three which constantly recur. They are: water, roads and 
schools. What these three have in common is that they are all not 
conditions of present survival but safeguards for the future. By water 
they mean not simply something to drink, for every village has its well 
or fountain and wouldn’t be there if it hadn’t; they mean water to irrigate 
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their fields and perhaps to work a mill or an electric generator. Water 
in this sense is one of the chronic problems of Greece: there is always 
either too much of it where it isn’t wanted, as in the swampy plains, or 
none at all where it is wanted, as in the mountain river-beds which are 
torrents in the winter and mule-tracks in the summer. But what is 
important is that the mayor of the village and the prefect of the 
county and the man in the Ministry at Athens now see eye to eye on the 
importance of water to the future development of Greece’s provincial life. 

It is the same with the second priority: roads. Until very recently 
much more than half the mountain villages were inaccessible by motor- 
road, and many are still inaccessible even by telephone. They were denied 
all the advantages of civilisation and security that adequate communica- 
tions bring. Their own resources were too expensive to be worth 
exploiting when their only means of transport was on mules or on the 
backs of women. The state could not reach them, and therefore forgot 
them. Now that many of them can at last be reached by road, the power 
of the state has been decentralised at least to some degree, buses and 
trucks run all over the country, and the village and the capital are learning 
to regard themselves as part of the same world. But the task is still far 
from complete, and it is a promising sign for the future that the villages 
ate demanding its completion and—still more important—its mainten- 
ance. They are thinking not only of the immediate gains in security and 
ptosperity, but of the future of their communities. For one thing above 
all others that good roads will enable them to do is to send their children 
to high schools in the major towns, instead of finishing their education in 
their early ’teens and working the land for the rest of their lives. That is 
why the third of their demands on the future is for schools. 

Education in modern Greece has never been worthy of the people who 
first taught Europe to think. During the German occupation it was a 
commonplace in the Resistance that all schoolmasters were Communists 
because they were paid by the State, and all doctors were anti-Communist 
because they were paid by their patients; and as such generalisations go, 
it was not far from the truth. Certainly the pay and conditions of work 
of the teaching profession in the remoter areas of the country were not 
good. Perhaps they never can be as good as ideally one would wish, 
because in education there is no limit to the ideal. But at least the public 
conscience is now alert, and there could be no better illustration than this 
of an alertness to the welfare of future generations rather than of the 
suffering present. More schools and better, better pay for the teachers 
and better roads to get the children to them—these are heartening 
demands to hear from a people that has barely come through alive from 
the valley of the shadow of death. Perhaps the people’s hopes are set too 
high, even with the Americans at their side; perhaps their plans of 
reconstruction are too bold, too ambitious and far-seeing. It may be alla 
mistake, as some of the building in Athens is certainly mistaken. But if 
so, it is a gallant mistake, worthy of a gallant, lovable and impetuous 
people. 











LONDON IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, III 


THE FIGHT FOR A WATER SUPPLY 
By T. F. Reddaway 


WENTIETH-CENTURY London accepts, as a matter of course, 

pure water in unlimited quantities for the mere turning of a tap. 
Only a continuing drought can produce restrictions exceeding the more 
elementary measures of economy. By contrast, nineteenth century 
London knew the matter of water supplies as a major social problem, the 
cause of acute controversy, endless commissions of inquiry, and a division 
of opinion as fundamental as that of private enterprise versus nationalisa- 
tion. 

* Sir,’ (wrote an analyst in 1827 of a sample of the water supplied by a water 
company to domestic consumers,) ‘the water sent for assay was found to be 
loaded with decomposed vegetable matter; and in such quantity, as to be unfit 
for use, without tedious purifications.’ 


That letter is a measure of the gulf the century had to bridge before the 
town could be satisfied with the quantity and the quality of the water it 
received. It was typical of many, for the aggrieved were literate and 
active. But the problems also were many. From 1805 to 1904, from the 
mooting of a project to provide Camberwell with a waterworks to the 
take-over by the present Metropolitan Water Board, a century of agitation 
was needed for their political solution. The solution of all the technical 
problems has still to be achieved. Yet the results of that century’s work 
have been a revolution in social habits, and, if the changes are now almost 
forgotten, a glance at their progress is fascinating. 

The background is simple. In 1805, the year of Trafalgar, middle 
class and well-to-do Londoners mostly obtained their water from joint- 
stock companies which, on alternate days, Sundays excepted, filled a 
cistern in the basement with water drawn direct and unfiltered from the 
Thames or Lea. The less well-to-do queued at the occasional parish 
pumps or relied on rain-water butts and the many shallow wells which 
pierced the clay. The shortage, though not recognised as such by a 
population which had never known anything better, affected the habits 
of every section of society. The more parsimonious districts laid the 
dust of roads not yet tarred or macadamised with liquid drawn from the 
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common sewers, to the no small offence of the residents’ noses. Door 
steps were seldom scrubbed and the crossing sweeper was a recognised 
necessity. Washing was at a discount and water the drink of those who 
could obtain little else. Even the better-off could only bath at home if 
servants carried the water in cans to the bath, later to empty it by the same 
laborious means. Water mains of elm trunks, jointed with clay, limited 
such high pressure pumping as the steam engines of the day could com- 
pass, and water above the basement was the perquisite of those at the foot 
of the slopes to the Thames. 

In the years between Trafalgar and Waterloo the scene changed 
completely. Improvements in steam pumping, the invention of cheap 
iron water mains, devices to prevent fractures and to improve jointing, 
and the willingness of capitalists to risk their money in financing new 
water companies led in quick succession to violent competition, extrava- 
gant promises by new concerns, unscrupulous exploitation by many 
consumers, and heavy losses by the companies, new or old—followed 
inevitably during the next few years by agreements to restore rates and to 
apportion areas of supply. By 1819 the capitalist was left with the memory 
of many dividgndless years and the consumer with short-lived promises of 
cheap abundance and unparalleled purity of supply. It was a legacy of 
bitterness which was to poison the relationship between companies and 
public right up to the compromise of 1902. But, in the meantime, the 
enterprise of the capitalist was to bring that public many advantages. 
Builders and sanitary engineers, seeing their opportunity, soon began to 
provide water tanks higher than ground floor level, hand-basins, water 
closets—‘ that new-found luxury ’—and to replace the universal cess- 
pools with outlets to the primitive brick-sewers which had hitherto 
carried away, in theory at least, the surface-water drainage of the town. 
Thames and Lea received it all, returning a modicum via the inlet pipes of 
the water companies, and carrying the remainder, after many days, to the 
sea itself. 

Taking stock in 1821, when a select committee of the Commons was 
striving to sort out the indignant complaints of all parties, there appear 
most of the major antagonists of the next eighty years. On one side were 
the substantial water-companies north of the Thames :—the three old 
companies, the New River Company (1609), drawing its water then, as 
now, mainly from Amwell in Hertfordshire, its about to be absorbed 
rival, the London Bridge Waterworks (1580), whose tide-worked water- 
wheels raised Thames water to 10,000 houses in the city, and the Chelsea 
Water Works (1723) serving the Whitehall-Piccadilly area ; the three new 
companies whose competition had caused all the trouble, the West 
Middlesex Water Works (1806), the East London Water Works (1808), 
and the Grand Junction Water Works (1811), whose areas encircled and 
mingled with those of the older companies ; and the much less important, 
but rapidly expanding smaller companies operating south of the river. 
On the opposite side were various opponents of the companies. The 
vestry of the parish of Marylebone which wished to put the supply of 
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water under the management of the civil parish—a wish which was met 
in part by the establishment eighty-one years later of borough representa- 
tion on the Metropolitan Water Board. The vestries of other parishes 
with less concrete proposals but with plenty of complaints. The Anti- 
Water-Monopoly Association which opposed the vesting of water supplies 
in trading joint-stock companies and sought to make it a non-profit- 
making service financed by local rates and managed by local commis- 
sioners. And, in the middle, the great body of private consumers reacting 
in their various ways :—Robert Kerrison, the doctor, who, in disgust at 
the new charges, dug a well, erected a pump, obtained ample, but hard 
water and therefore, to save soap, sent his washing out. Newton, the 
miniature painter, whose objections led to a row and ‘some very 
insulting language ’ on both sides, who improved on the doctor by adding 
a force pump which brought supplies to all floors of the house and a large 
tain-water tank to provide him with soft water, so that he could say ‘I 
have rendered myself independent of them ; I am better supplied, and 
the water is infinitely better than the water I received before.’ ‘The 
elderly surgeon, Richard Dennison, who declared that the companies 
‘ juggled one among another till I never knew who served me ; some- 
times I had thick water, and sometimes thin, but I never knew who 
served me’ ; the great majority who paid and grumbled ; and the many 
who during and after the competition removed the ball-cocks regulating 
the supply, constructed additional cisterns, lied and cheated wherever 
they saw a chance and bribed the companies’ plumbers to connive at their 
frauds. 

The select committee listened to the evidence thrust at them from all 
sides, and sensibly concluded that, though Parliament in passing the 
water companies’ acts had intended that there should be competition, 
competition had failed and must be replaced by some form of parlia- 
mentary regulation. The alternative led only to duplication or triplica- 
tion, to broken-up streets and broken-down promises, and eventually, 
either to the bankruptcy of the companies or to private agreements which 
left the consumer at their mercy. Substantial advantages had already 
been won. The companies had increased the supply per house by a 
quarter, had carried water to thousands previously unsupplied, and, by 
linking their mains for that specific purpose, had much improved the 
security against fire. The committee could declare, without hesitation, 
that ‘the present supply of water to London is very superior to that 
enjoyed by any other city in Europe,’ but to those who argued that the 
scale of water rates was reasonable and to those who replied that they were 
much inflated by past mismanagement and gross extravagance, it would 
only say that no verdict could be given without impartial advice and a full 
survey of the possibilities of enterprises which were necessarily experi- 
mental. An age which has seen the experiment of Kongwa must sym- 
pathise with such a verdict and perhaps also with the principles of the 
action recommended—an interim bill to prevent further increases, to 
compel the companies to submit accounts to Parliament, a tribunal to 
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decide, quickly and cheaply, disputes between company and consumer, 
and powers for the companies to prevent waste and to collect rates from 
the many who sought to evade them, plus encouragement to the com- 
panies to go on with the expensive but valuable development of supplies 
higher than the ground floor. 

The Bill was duly drafted, read a first and a second time, committed 
to a committee of the whole House, and then, with the heat and dust of 
July making it urgent for members to escape, they fled into the country, 
leaving the town to settle its water problems as best it could. Six years 
were to pass before they could be induced to tackle it again. 

Parliament’s delay is more excusable than would first appear. Perhaps, 
if the town had remained, like so many on the continent, shut within 
walls, the problem might have been early solved, but Georgian London 
was growing fast and the 1830’s and 1840’s added more and mote to its 
population. The 864,845 of the census of 1801 were 1,471,941 thirty 
years later and 2,362,236 by 1851. There was need not only for swiftly 
increasing supplies of water but for a radical overhaul of all the town’s 
services, an overhaul from whose complexity Parliament repeatedly 
shrank. The skill and wisdom of Peel forced it in 1828 to deal with the 
police system, but twenty more years were to pass before the scourge of 
cholera drove it to attempt that of the fearsome sewage arrangements, 
and four more before water supply was effectively tackled. Yet, so far as 
water was concerned, they were not years of marking time. Agitation 
for a better supply was continuous, changing in scope, but never abating 
in vigour. But, while the companies, driven forward by their own 
technicians from within and by popular clamour from without, pro- 
duced improvement after improvement, the changing temper of the 
age always demanded more, and-every factor, from the growth in the 
built-up area to the inventiveness of sanitary engineers, added to the 
problems to be solved. Increasing wealth and comfort made their 
obvious demands. Many copied the inhabitant of South Molton Street 

who thought he ‘ might as well enjoy some of the comforts to be enjoyed ’ 
and ‘ in a small dressing closet on the first floor . . . put in a wash-hand 
basin.’ Better pipes and more powerful engines enabled more and more 
to supplement water on the ground floor with water on every floor. The 
well-to-do house in Upper York Street which, being built in 1777 ‘ never 
had a water closet’ ‘ because in those days they had not those indulgences’ 
would have been a rarity seventy years later. By then more than a third 
of the houses of all types served by the New River Company had them, 
and Thomas Cubitt, a builder in advance of his own age, even installed 
them in the houses of his own labourers. Baths not only became com- 
moner in private houses but influential societies working for the welfare 
of the poorer classes pioneered the building of public baths and wash- 
houses. It was by them reported in the 1840’s that ‘the practice of 
bathing was restricted in England to a comparatively few, because only a 
few could command the use of a bath ’ and that amongst the poor, lacking 
easily available water, washing was done as seldom as possible because 
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‘cleanliness becomes too onerous to be scrupulously enforced, and 
habits are engendered, the prevalence of which are unhappily but too 
evident.’ For 2d. a time a leading society in 1847 provided a warm bath, 
a clean towel and attendance, made a small profit and attracted interested 
observers from the most advanced countries in Europe. All this pro- 
moted the demand for water, the well-to-do and the humanitarian 
joining forces with architects, manufacturers and sanitary engineers to 
insist on greater supplies. Most coupled their demands with insistence 
on much greater purity. 

This subject the Committee of 1821 had ignored. Yet barely five 
years later a doctor could write in The Medico-Chirurgical Review 


* what shall we say to the delicate citizens of Westminster; who fill their tanks 
and their stomachs with water from the Thames, at that very spot into which 
one hundred thousand cloace, containing every species of filth, and all un- 
utterable things, are daily disgorging their hideous and abominable contents. It 
is absolutely astonishing that, in these days of refinement and in a metropolis 
whose inhabitants pride themselves on delicacy and cleanliness, a practice should 
obtain, at which posterity will shudder, if they can credit it. We do not believe 
that a parallel instance of bestial dirtiness can be cited from any part of the globe. 
A time must come when the people of London will open their eyes to this scene 
of corruption, veiled and concealed as it is by iron tubes and stone pavements.’ 


Such views could not be challenged. They could be and were violently 
supported. Companies whose sources of supply were suction pipes on 
the bed of the Thames between London Bridge and Chelsea could reply 
that had they foreseen the gradual conversion of cess-pools cleansed by 
night-soil men into drains discharging direct into the river, they would 
have moved their works up-stream, but that answer satisfied no one. 
The critics, led from within Parliament by the popular and impetuous 
Sir Francis Burdett, obtained in 1827 a Royal Commission of three, all 
fellows of the Royal Society, and including Telford himself, to investigate 
‘ the state of the supply of Water in the Metropolis.’ Their report led to 
another Select Committee and to nearly a quarter of a century of further 
investigations, reports and inconclusive conclusions. 

At the outset, the quantity of water supplied was considered satis- 
factory ; its quality open to every suspicion. 
‘ We are of the opinion ’ (wrote the Commissioners of 1827,) ‘ that the present 
state of the supply of water to the metropolis is susceptible of, and requires, 
improvement; that many of the complaints respecting the quality are well 
founded, and that it ought to be derived from other sources.’ 


The last ten words united all the critics, and ensured controversy for 
years to come. Sincere reformers, disgruntled opponents of the com- 
panies, cranks, and engineers keen to make a reputation or secure fat 
contracts, all seized upon them. Schemes were put forward for aque- 
ducts from Richmond, from Teddington, from Henley, from Hertford- 
shire, from Surrey, or from any combination of all five. Eager company 
promoters projected great artesian wells driven through the clay into 
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water bearing strata below. The more far-sighted reformers urged the 
need for combining water, drainage and sewage, and purifying the Thames 
by the construction of mains to carry all such waste far down river of the 
Metropolis, but few really thought out the logic of the ever-increasing 
population. Burdett, the most active of the politicians, strove for two 
gout-tormented years to induce the Treasury to finance an expensive 
survey of London’s water resources, but neglected every wider aspect of 
the problem, and when, in 1834, he was a member of select committees 
separately considering London’s water and London’s sewers, neither he 
nor the committees seem to have stressed the inter-relation of the supplies 
pumped into the town and the sewers which carried them out again. 
Yet it was in that year that the Government at long last accepted a 
recommendation made by the select committee of 1828 and paid Telford 
to survey the water supply. 

His report could hardly have been more disappointing. Apparently 
obsessed by the popular animus against Thames water, he retained the 
Lea and sought to substitute for the Thames the minor rivers to north 
and south, the Verulam and the Wandle, diverting their waters into 


' reservoirs on Primrose Hill and Clapham Common whence they would 


be distributed by the existing companies. Rightly, and with rare unani- 
mity, the companies’ engineers fell upon his scheme. Here, at great 
expense, were supplies for the next ten or twenty years at best, then the 
whole problem would arise again. The advocates of purer water were 
equally disappointed. ‘Their claims had received only tepid support. 
The leading engineer of the day had given no clear endorsement of their 
wishes, and the recent work of the companies, especially that on filtration, 
was not even mentioned. 

This work had been important. As the controversy raged, the com- 
panies had been gropingly putting their establishments into better order, 
spending heavily on new reservoirs and new machinery. Here their 
difficulties were many. The growth of the town regularly added to their 
revenues, but improvements were costly and engineers and chemists far 
from unanimous in their advice. Filter-beds, the Chelsea Water Com- 
pany’s great innovation in 1828, were still regarded, years later, as 
unnecessary by the New River and the East London, which were busy 
installing the more primitive subsidence reservoirs. Their shareholders’ 
attitude was probably that of the engineer to the latter, ‘ Till complaints 
are made of the water, I think there is no reason why we should go to an 
extra expense to improve what is already approved of.’ He had no doubt 
that people would prefer to have filtered water, provided that it cost 
them no more, but it would be cheaper for the householder to spend 
25s. on a domestic filter and so purify what he needed for drinking—a 
view confirmed by the engineer of the New River who had done exactly 
that in his own house. To them, Telford’s report was pure delight. 

‘ I have no hesitation ’ it ran ‘ in stating that, as far as the East London Water- 
works are concerned, the improvements necessary for ensuring a better supply 
of pure water to their district have been anticipated by that Company.’ 
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The Chelsea Company, which had plunged heavily on filtration, might 
console itself with the evidence it brought forward from Bellamy, of 
Bellamy’s pork pies, that as caterer to the House he had received no 
complaints about its water, but risk capital deserved more than the 1} per 
cent. which was all that Company could afford to pay, and shareholders 
might well question a policy so tepidly supported. In the year of 
Telford’s report its total revenue was less than £23,000, its average 
water rate from a well-to-do residential district only 335. 3d. per annum. 
The East London, with many more industrial consumers, then received 
£53,000 for an average rate of 225. 9d., but none of the companies were 
either making large profits or able to put large sums to reserve. Their 
future might be bright, but their present was barely ‘ set fair.’ 

The thinking public, especially the more vigorous of the doctors and 
the sanitary reformers, were temporarily abashed. No legislation fol- 
lowed the report and public opinion was probably satisfied for the 
moment by the very real improvements introduced by the companies. 
But medical opinion was changing fast. In 1828 the evidence of the 
hospital doctors had not been hostile to the water supplied by the com- 
panies. Guy’s had gone so far as to put a double hair cloth over the 
intake pipe in order to strain out weed and an occasional shrimp, but 
most used it for all purposes just as it was and recorded few complaints. 
The doctor to the rather different Chelsea Hospital, which used water 
direct from the Thames and shot back into that river the filth of its 600- 
700 inhabitants, had observed no bad effects from such methods, though 
he added, illuminatingly enough, ‘ my patients are supplied with beer, 
and are also very much disposed to correct the bad effects of water- 
drinking by the aid of gin.” A dozen years later the medical reports 
inspired by the new Poor Law commissioners, the statistics collected by 
the Registrar General, and the observations of the statistical and improve- 
ment societies which were such valuable developments of the 1830's, 
were being combined by humanitarian reformers of all creeds to present a 
picture of dirt, over-crowding, disease and squalor horrifying to the 
Victorian conscience. That conscience, typified in London by the 
determined good sense of Charles James Blomfield, its bishop, could not 
be satisfied by mere motions of disapproval. It demanded positive action 
and worked to ensure it. The half-reluctant, half-admiring comment of 
the cleansing contractor for St. Giles in the Fields, is typical of the extent 
to which it would go. ‘The Rev. Mr. Tyler the rector of St. Giles’s, is 
one of the most indefatigable men living ; he is always in the midst of 
those places ’—the filthy, over-crowded, pestilence-breathing rookeries, 
shunned and notorious—pressing the contractor to greater activity and 
inspiring his churchwardens and the parish inspector to add their voices 
to his. 

The Royal Commission of 1844, with its instructions to inquire into 
‘ The State of Large Towns and Populous Districts ’ was a triumph for 
these reformers. Inevitably, cleansing and cleanliness stood high among 
the subjects for investigation. Abundant water was essential for both, 
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and, immediately, the water companies found themselves open to an 
entirely different range of attacks. Though the needs of the new railway 
companies were sometimes taxing them hard, they had approximately 
satisfied the quantitative demands of their tenants. They had gone far 
towards satisfying the demands for improvements in purity. Now they 
had to listen to witness after witness declaring like Dr. C. J. B. Aldis, 
physician to the London, Farringdon and Surrey dispensaries, that 

“In regard to the water supplies, they are little calculated to add either to the 
comfort or health of the poor. In many courts there is only one supply of water 
for all its inhabitants, and it occupies a good deal of time to procure it, and carry 
it back to the different rooms, where it soon becomes covered with black scum. 
There is generally a filthy accumulation on the surface of the water in the water- 
butts. In some courts there is no supply of water’; 

ot Joseph Toynbee, surgeon to the Westminster General Dispensary, 
who added detail to Aldis’s remarks, stressing that to avoid the labour of 
going down many stairs, waiting their turn in the queue awaiting the 
short time of the water being turned on, and then struggling up the stairs 
again, the old, the sick, the pregnant, the infirm, and those with small 
children, often preferred to go waterless and dirty, and even the able- 
bodied, living as most did, one family per room, with no tank in which 
to store water, used the hard-won stuff again and again, for cooking, for 
washing dishes, for clothes-washing, for personal cleanliness, for floor 
scrubbing, and finally for less savoury tasks, before they carried it down 
the stairs again to empty it into whatever drain the court might boast ; 
or Dr. T. Southwood Smith, of the London Fever Hospital and the 
Eastern Dispensary, who wanted a law to forbid the letting, as a dwelling 
house, of any house which had not got water laid on. 

The companies had risked their shareholders’ money in order to 
provide a service which many wanted and for which many would pay. 
Humanitarian reformers were now demanding that water be provided for 
all, pointing to human needs and suggesting, by implication at least, that 
the companies should satisfy them. Whatever their sympathies may have 
been, the companies knew only too well the difficulties involved. Sub- 
stantial landlords already compounded for the water rates of their tenants, 
collecting the amounts weekly from them and receiving from the com- 
panies a discount for so doing. But besides the substantial landlords 
there were thousands of small men who, from ignorance, avarice or lack 
of capital, refused to pay the cost of installing pipes and cisterns or to go 
to the trouble of collecting increased rents from reluctant, evasive or 
hard-up tenants. The Southwark Water Company, which by most 
standards, including the humanitarian, had strikingly improved its 
district by bringing water to 18,000 tenants—perhaps 110,000 souls—had 
still some 5,000 houses in its area with no supply save pumps or the sky. 
Its charge in Southwark was less than }d. per week per room (that is, in 
that district, per family)—only just over 4d. per room if the landlord paid. 
Its dividend during the previous quarter century had averaged 3 per cent. 
and, by the construction of new reservoirs and by the filtration of all the 
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water supplied, it had improved its service out of all recognition. Joseph 
Quick, its engineer, a sensible and progressive man, had no difficulty in 
showing that the company had done much and the shareholders had 
received little. He could not, and did not try to, deny that there was a 
huge unsatisfied demand for water, but he demonstrated that to instal it 
in every house would cost at least £30,000 and that a company with a 
gross water rental of under £10,000 per annum had not the resources to 
meet such a sum, even supposing that it could extract a rental for the new 
amount invested. If the community wished to institute such a boon, he 
suggested that the three companies operating south of the river should be 
bought out, since a single concern, untroubled by competition, would 
eliminate the duplication of management and services which existed there, 
and would substantially reduce operating costs. But even this fell far 
short of what those concerned for the public health really wanted—a free 
supply to those who could not afford to pay for it. 

Even worse, from the companies’ viewpoint, was the demand, 
reinforced by examples from Nottingham, Preston and Philadelphia, 
places with problems in no way comparable with those of London, for the 
replacement of the existing supply, which still provided water only during 
certain hours of the day, by a supply at high pressure during every hour 
of the twenty-four—by a constant instead of an intermittent supply. 
This was a technical improvement whose value none could deny, provided 
that someone would pay for it. Water available at all hours would be a 
godsend to the poor, abolishing the need for queueing, bringing 
cleanliness within the reach of all save the friendless bed-ridden, but it 
involved very radical changes in organisation and water apparatus, and 
those, too, someone would have to finance. Under the existing system 
the company provided the water and the mains, the consumer the pipe 
from the main to his house, the domestic water tank, the ball-cock 
regulating the inflow, and all the subsidiary plumbing. Defects in such 
apparatus already cost the companies heavily in gallons pumped in and 
allowed to run to waste, but such losses were made manageable by the 
fact that water was only provided for a few hours each day. To provide 
a 24-hour supply at high pressure would make the loss intolerable, 
unless equipment was standardised and a rigid system of inspection 
introduced. The Victorian’s resentment of inspectors licensed to inter- 
fere inside his own house was more aggressive than the much badgered 
1950’s can easily understand. The likelihood of the companies spending 
millions to re-plumb all London was remote. 

The Royal Commission, amid its mass of recommendations ranging 
from smoke-abatement to the establishment of adequate main sewers, 
took with water the only line possible to it. For provincial towns, 
usually compactly administered by a single body, it laid down that, to 
insure 
‘a sufficient supply and proper distribution of water to all classes we recommend 
that it be rendered imperative on the local administrative body, charged with 
the management of the sewerage and drainage, to provide a supply of water in 
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sufficient quantities not only for the domestic wants of the inhabitants, but also 
for cleansing the streets, scouring the sewers and drains, and the extinction of 
fire.’ 

For the vast mass of unincorporated London with, not one, but scores of 
local administrative bodies, with no tradition of common action and plenty 
of instances of intransigent independence, it contented itself with the 
most that could be hoped for—the consolidation and simplification of the 
existing lack of system. One official, for example, might replace in each 
district the many now concerned with buildings, drains and pavements 
and, in the case of water, 


‘in order to improve the operation of the present system, it would appear~ 


to be necessary that the legislature should enable the water companies to raise 
additional funds for the improvement and extension of their works, and, as 
far as practicable, protect them from ruinous competition; and, on the part of 
the public, it may fairly be required that the system of supply should be greatly 
improved, and a more regular and liberal supply insured to the poorer classes. 
A consolidation of some of the existing establishments leading generally to a 
diminution of the cost of management, and of works, would afford large means 
of economy.’ 


Inevitably, legislation followed. The horrors throughout the country, 
brought to light by the Commission, were too appalling for piece-meal 
remedies. Reinforced by the imminence of an outbreak of cholera, the 
Public Health Act of 1848 was passed on August 31st of that year, 
Parliament sitting far into its usual summer recess in order to get so 
contentious a measure through. Equally inevitably, London had to be 
excluded from it. But the Act’s creation of a General Board of Health, 
centred on London, ensured that the Metropolis would have no immunity 
from reformers. The water companies were immediately on the defen- 
sive. Their improvements continued, but Sir William Clay, the ablest of 
their defenders, was not content with a mere chronicle of their undeniable 
achievements. In print and in Parliament he carried the campaign 
further. The Royal Commission, he declared, had laid down 12 gallons 
per head per day as the minimum desirable supply. The much vaunted 
continuous supply gave Nottingham 20 : London, even after subtracting 
the great amounts taken by manufacturers, already received 22. The 
Southwark and Vauxhall Company, of which he was chairman, had 
offered continuous supply to a block of 100 houses if the landlord would 
pay an extra 3d. a week per house. The landlord had refused. The 
companies hated common taps, one per court, and would willingly supply 
more houses and more water, but had no power to compel landlords to 
accept a supply. His remedy for ‘ this insufferable social evil’ was ‘ the 
lodging somewhere, in the hands either of the Water Companies, or of 
some municipal authority, [of] a power to compel the proprietors of 
houses below a certain class to take a water supply at rates to be agreed 
on.’ His remedy for the dispute between the advocates of the inter- 
mittent and the continuous systems was to accept the latter, provided that 
Parliament would give the companies powers to enforce the use of 
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approved apparatus and the provision of ball-cocks to close the inlet 
valves when the cisterns were full. Most far-reaching of all, his remedy 
both for the campaign against the companies and for the proper supply of 
the town was to buy the companies out and vest the supply in a statutory 
corporation dealing with the whole sanitation of the whole metropolis. 
For this solution, he argued persuasively, declaring that 

‘ There is nothing in the character of a water supply which places it beyond the 
range of those functions which public authorities may conveniently discharge. 
There is no commercial acuteness required, no buying and selling, no watching 
of markets,’ 

but it must not be a mere water association made up of parochial deputa- 
tions ‘ which of all conceivable modes of dealing with the question, 
would assuredly be the worst ’"—a view with which many an enlightened 
contemporary would certainly have agreed. If Parliament rejected his 
solution he proposed that the existing companies should be allowed to 
continue, subject to a limitation of maximum dividends, an obligation to 
supply all the water needed for sanitary purposes and by all houses below 
an agreed size and rental, and with an impartial authority decreeing what 
improvements the public health required, 

This was carrying the war into the enemy’s camp with a vengeance, 
and at a time when constructive proposals were badly needed, for the 
ensuing three years, 1850-52, were to see the fate of London’s water 
supplies settled for another fifty. With public excitement high and 
agitation and counter-agitation obscuring most of the real issues, the 
Government felt bound to act. The General Board of Health had pro- 
duced a report recommending the abandonment, as impure, of all the 
existing sources of supply in favour of a great gathering ground for 
rainwater in the Farnham-Bagshot area. On second thoughts it had 
modified this to the use of spring water from the same area—a volte-face 
which set the Government to the appointment of commissioners to report 
on the chemical quality both of the exisiting sources and of those sug- 
gested by the Board, and on how far purity could be obtained by filtration 
or other means. With this report pending, the existing companies 
seeking statutory authority for further improvements, and new companies 
trying to invade the field, agitation was such that the Government could 
not delay even for the report of its own commission. In April, 1851, Sir 

-George Grey introduced an interim bill. Short of the still impossible 
creation of a sanitary authority for the whole area, he had three possible 
courses—the creation of a government water board, like the execrated 
Poor Law and Health Boards, the vesting of control in representatives of 
the almost equally unpopular and much more inefficient parish vestries, 
or the continuance, under Government control, of the existing companies. 
John Stuart Mill, to whom the matter had been referred by the Metro- 
politan Sanitary Association, had favoured Sir William Clay’s alternative 
scheme and, though Mill cautiously added that the matter was more one 
of public policy than of political economy, the Government joyfully made 
much of the views of an opponent which coincided with what it was 
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about to propose. In essence its own scheme was the amalgamation of 
the existing companies, valuation, by arbitration, of their properties, and 
then single company management, subject to government control of 
water sources and water rates and the compulsory provision of water to 
all lower-class houses. Critics in the House fell on this tooth and nail. 
Francis Mowatt declared that Government surveillance would be utterly 
inefficient and urged the incorporation of the metropolitan parishes and 
control by their representatives. Cochrane replied that it was those very 
parish representatives who had fought hardest against the Public Health 
Act and every kind of sanitary improvement. Many castigated, and Sir 
William Clay defended, the water companies, but he, from genuine facts 
and figures, supported the bill as including many of the provisions he had 
put forward two years earlier. Hume and Sir Benjamin Hall opposed any 
interference by the Government and advocated the encouragement of 
that competition which the Royal Commission of 1844 had so severely 
condemned. The arguments continued, with petitions coming in from 
all sides. Mowatt’s Ratepayers’ Control was dropped, the ratepayers 
themselves refusing to accept its expense, but in all else the fuller the 
investigation the greater the conflicts of opinion which appeared. Nothing 
had been decided when the House’s rising ended the matter for ano 

session. : 

In the following year it all began again, with the Government better 
prepared and all the usual proponents equally ready. In the new Govern- 
ment Bill, compulsory amalgamation of the companies was dropped, the 
rivers accepted as adequate sources of supply, provided that their intakes 
were moved above the tides and the water properly filtered, the principle 
of constant supply adopted, and the Board of Trade installed as the watch- 
dog of the public. Duncombe, an opponent of the companies, declared 
that it was much too partial to them ; Sir J. Johnstone, a director of the 
New River Company, that it practically amounted to confiscation. A 
rival ‘ ratepayers control’ bill was again introduced, and most of the 
companies and several new concerns were in the field with individual 
bills. The opposition was vigorous but there was a real measure of 
agreement that a solution could be delayed no longer. Efforts to side- 
track a general scheme until some particular interest had been heard were 
all defeated, but after the report stage the bill was re-committed to a 
committee of the whole House. On June 17th, 1852, with the end of the 
session drawing near, one more determined effort was made to avert the 
Government’s compromise solution. Mowatt’s speech in favour of his 
own specific filled 27 columns of the close-printed Hansard of those days, 
but in the end a weary House rejected him. The committee stage trans- 
formed, clarified and generally improved, while the Lords, though com- 
plaining that they had far too little time to consider the matter, made 
shrewd amendments. On July 1st, 1852, the first metropolitan water 
act received the Queen’s assent. 

Though to 1950 its provisions may seem commonplace, to 1852 it was 
a remarkable step forward. Henceforward London’s rivers could only 
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be drawn upon for London’s water via intakes above Teddington or the 
highest point of the'tides. Its reservoirs had to be covered and the water 
from them ‘ effectually ’ filtered before delivery. New sources must be 
approved by the Board of Trade, and all sources, on any substantial 
complaint, inspected and reported on by that Board. The Board could 
prosecute for infringements, and the companies were obliged to publish 
adequate annual accounts. The parishes could compel owners to provide 
their houses with water, and lip service, at least, was paid to the pro- 
vision of a constant supply to any district demanding it. In return, the 
companies received the powers they sought to enforce adequate plumbing 
and to prevent waste, though here again the Board of Trade was to act as 
the public’s watch-dog against any abuse of those powers. Rates were 
not specifically limited, monopoly in fact not confirmed in law, but the 
public had gained all that was then practicable. Future improvements in 
water engineering were certain to be passed on to the consumer without 
overmuch delay, for the power of the public against monopolies and 
near-monopolies was greater by far in the days of Victoria and Albert 
than it is in the days of nation-wide Coal or Gas or Electricity mono- 
polies. The solution was not final—such solutions await the millennium— 
but when in 1902 Parliament again decisively intervened it was to endorse 
mutatis mutandis most of the decisions of 1852. Despite the endless 
commissions and inquiries of the intervening years, the Thames and the 
Lea remained as the chief sources of London’s water, filtration the most 
effective purifier, the private plumber as the installer and the private 
householder as the provider of all beyond the water main, the daily supply 
for domestic purposes at about the figure quoted by Sir William Clay. 
The one outstanding change was the adoption in part of that ratepayers’ 
control for which Mowatt had so desperately fought. True, his combina- 
tion under one authority of water and sanitation was not realised, but the 
vast improvement in London’s local government achieved since 1852, 
allowed the old water companies to be bought out and representatives of 
elected representatives placed in charge of a Metropolitan Water Board. 
A hundred years of controversy was thus settled. Water, no longer 
‘loaded with decomposed vegetable matter,’ had become a standard of 
cleanliness. The long campaign of the humanitarian reformers had won 
a major victory over dirt and disease. If, in places, much still remained 
to be done, in few could it be said as Joseph Quick had said in 1844 

* I have seen as many as from 20 to 50 persons waiting with pails round one or 
two stand-pipes . . . it also happens frequently that the man and woman are 
out at work during the time the supply is on . . . when they return home there 
is no supply, and this may occur from day to day.’ 


The new Water Board succeeded to a London far removed from that. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
Notes by Michael Goodwin 


FOR those interested in statistics Mr. C. E. Carrington, in the Preface to his 
large-scale work, The British Overseas (Cambridge University Press. 425.), 
records two startling phenomena. In the first place the British have, in the ten 
generations since Shakespeare and Raleigh, multiplied their number from 
7,000,000 tO 140,000,000, a rate of multiplication unequalled by any other 
nation in Europe or Asia. In the second place the majority of the British race 
have abandoned the British Isles and made their homes elsewhere, ‘ a diaspora,’ 
as Mr. Carrington remarks, ‘ which in its effect upon the progress of mankind 
can be compared only with the Dispersion of the Jews.’ A leading authority on 
Empire, Dominion and Commonwealth history, Mr. Carrington has j the 
present to be a fitting time to survey.the whole, rich panorama of Britain’s 
expansion overseas—an expansion which has now ceased and which, within our 
time, is unlikely to be renewed. His book, which occupies over 1,000 5 
is certain to remain for many years a standard work on the subject. But to 
suggest no more than that its value lies in its authority as a source-book for 
students would be to underestimate its quality sadly. Among contemporary 
histories it will always rank high for the breadth of its imagination and under- 
standing, and for its sympathy and scholarship—the higher especially at present 
for its unique comprehension of its subject. 


* * * * * 


F, S. C. Northrop, the editor of Ideological Differences and World Order (Yale 
University Press. London : Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University 
Press. 305.), is Sterling Professor of Philosophy and Law at Yale University 
and a writer of international distinction. Concerned with the difficulties 
encountered in the course of contemporary investigations in the social sciences 
and the philosophy of culture—difficulties which Professor Northrop considers 
centre in considerable part in ideological differences, (the failure properly to 
understand which ‘ is probably the major reason for the failure of the League of 
Nations and for the serious weaknesses already evident in the Court of Inter- 
national Justice, in the organisation of the United Nations, and in proposals for 
world government) ’"—Ideological Differences and World Order is the work of 
several hands. Of immense interest and wide range the subjects dealt with are 
such as : The Philosophical Basis of Chinese Painting, Positivism and Porfirism in 
Latin America, The Philosophy of the British Labour Government, The New Deal 
as a Cultural Phenomenon, and Soviet Law and its Assumptions. Most of the 
contributors are academics, but the style of their contributions is seldom 
‘academic,’ in the derogatory sense of that word—on the contrary the book 
is consistently vigorous and concise in its unusually challenging assertions. 


* * * * * 


There have been many books written on the function and methodology of 
history. And each has been influenced by the particular philosophy of its 
author. Ina foreword to his History: Its Purpose and Method (Allen and Unwin. 
16s.), Professor G. J. Renier identifies himself with the pragmatists William 
James, F. C. S. Schiller, Alfred Sidgwick and John Dewey. History, in 
Professor Renier’s view, is empirical in its approach to knowledge and its 
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results are for ever provisional. For all of which, in the last resort, the criterion 
of historical knowledge is ethical. This is a serious book—so attractively and 
unportentously is it written that one is sometimes even in danger of overlooking 
this quality—and although it can hardly be expected to escape a storm of criticism 
from its more orthodox opponents, for sheer animation and sincere love of its 
subject its worth can hardly be contested. 


* * * * * 


Of The Genius of Italy, by Leonardo Olschki (Gollancz. 21s.), Salveminri, 
the distinguished Italian critic, writes : ‘ His book is among the best on the 
Italian Renaissance after the epoch-making work of Burckhardt... .’ This 
is an uncommonly high tribute—one which, without a profound acquaintance 
with rival works one could hardly be expected wholly to endorse. None the 
less it is clear that this is a work of unusual merit to be judged only from the 
quality of its general comments, and especially those relevant to the traditional 
elements discernible in present-day Italy—which are brilliantly perceived and 


expressed 
* * ~ Oo * 


Citizenship and Social Class, by T. H. Marshall (Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d.), is a short book, but close-grained with wisdom. It is based 
on two lectures given at Cambridge on the Alfred Marshall Foundation in 
February, 1949, by the author, who is Professor of Social Institutions in the 
University of London. Divided into four chapters, dealing respectively with 
Citizenship and Social Class, Social Class—A Preliminary Analysis, The Nature of 
Class Conflict, and The Recent History of Professionalism in Relation to Social Structure 
and Social Policy, the book constitutes one of the most valuable, clear-thinking 
and meaningful additions to the study of Class problems in the whole field of 
this investigation. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


The Second World War. Vol. III. The Grand Alliance. Winston S. Churchill. 
Cassell. 255. 

*I cannot recall any period,’ writes Mr. Churchill, in this the third volume of his 
history of the war, ‘ when the stresses (of the war) and the onset of so many problems 
all at once or in rapid succession bore more directly on me and my colleagues than the 
first half of 1941.’ This was the dramatic year of Greece’s affliction, of disaster in Crete 
ent ter dis Gipamen dinat : the year in which the Bismarck was sunk, when Hitler 
matched into Russia ; the decisive year in which Pearl Harbour was attacked and the 
Grand Alliance began its momentous design for victory. 


A Commentary on the Charter of the United Nations. Norman Bentwich and 
Andrew Martin. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 18s. 

An invaluable source-book in which each article of the Charter is taken and com- 
mented upon—which, in addition, contains summaries of all supplementary documents, 
and full a; ices. Supplies a long-felt need and will earn gtatitude of all close 
students of international relations. 


The Rise of Russia in Asia. David J. Dallin. Hollis and Carter. 18s. 

Completes and complements the same author’s Soviet Russia and the Far East, reviewed 
in an article by Jules Menken, Stalin and His Russia, in the issue of the Nineteenth Century 
for December, 1949. An important book, highly relevant to the Eastern situation as it 
now is, it coeds in historical perspective Russia’s overpowering ambitions 

eastward expansion, 
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Soviet Trade Unions. Isaac Deutscher. The Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, Chatham House, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 75. 6d. 

A pioneer undertaking, embodyi large ity of original research, this book 
cent detail the dovalaponne he Soviet Feds Unione fom 1917 to the t 
day. ‘AS whose intenssts tonah wpen the achiect chewkd Ged ¢ tetepatedll as a 
work of reference 


I Spied For Stalin. Nora Murray. With an Introduction by Lieutenant- 
General Sir Noel Mason-Macfarlane, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. Odhams. 
gs. 6d. 

A naive but absorbing account of a Russian-born British war-bride, daughter of a 
purged chief of the N.K.V.D., who was herself forced to become a Soviet spy—and 
whose ve ‘ victim,’ an official of the British Embassy in Moscow, eventually 
became husband. 


The Republic of Israel. Joseph Dunner. Whittlesey House (The McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. : New York: London: Toronto). $4.75. 
The author is Chairman of the Political. Science Department at Grinnell 
Towa. He has to his credit many books and articles dealing with the Zionist cause. 
latest book which sets out to interpret the history and promise of the new Jewish State 
presents as clear and vivid and comprehensive a picture as is available in any book on 
the subject. It is well indexed and includes a number of valuable appendices. 


The Good Life. E. Jordan. University of Chicago Press (Agents : Cambridge 
University Press). 375. 6d. 

A major American work of broad scope dealing with the foundation and central 
concepts of moral and eked paeaee To all who are familiar with the profound 
influence exerted by Professor G. E. core of Cambridge in the field of Ethics, Mr. 
Jordan’s rejection both of the individualistic and the ‘ social ’ presuppositions of modern 
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thought will provoke deep interest. ‘ Not man’s wants or needs or states of mind,’ he 
writes, ‘ but his actions are the material of ethics. For it is through action that man 
controls and changes himself and his relations to his fellows and to the natural and 
cultural world in which he has his being.’ The author deserves particular commendation 
— frequent use of familiar illustrations—a valuable aid to clarity in a book of this 


Morals Since 1900. Gerald Heard. The Twentieth Century Histories. Dakers. 
125. 6d. 

Tt is to be hoped that the inclusion of this book in a series—high as the standard of 
this series is—will not lead people to underestimate its individual excellence. An 
extraordinary book, of absorbing interest, it deserves an intelligent reading from the 
widest public. 

Nicolas Berdyaev. An Introduction to his Thought. George Seaver. James 


Clarke. 6s. 


A penetrating and sympathetic analysis of one of the most profound and stimulating 
thinkers of our time by one who has for many years shared an affinitive range of convic- 
tions with Berdyaev. Readers are reminded of O. Fielding Clarke’s recent Introduction 
to Berdyaev, noticed in the issue of June last, which might be read side by side with this 
a profit. It is only to be regretted that Mr. Seaver has omitted an index 
to is 


Lying Awake. Catherine Carswell. Secker and Warburg. 15s. 


At the time of her death Catherine Carswell was engaged in writing about her own 
life—the plan being, as her son who saw this book through the press explains, to stake 
out her position in childhood and in old age, and to weave across the years which lay 
between, — one charted oe to ore The —_ is the re of a 
personality of infinite grace sweetness, of wisdom and moving sincerity. is is a 
most distingui book which all will love who either knew its author or admired 
her work. 


Pleasures and Regrets. Marcel Proust. Dobson. 9s. 6d. 


A translation of the celebrated Les Plaisirs et Les Jours (a collection of Proust’s early 
stories) with the original introduction. by Anatole France. 


Vindication of Ruskin. J}. Howard Whitehouse. Allen and Unwin. tos. 


A book of remarkable interest to all who have followed the revived Ruskin con- 
troversy and who, in icular, have read Admiral Sir William James’s recent book, 
The Order of Release. For in it are presented for the first time a number of documents, 
including Ruskin’s long reply to the Nullity suit, which he prepared for his proctor, but 
which was never used as he did not wish the unhappy marriage to continue. These 
documents and letters are fascinating (besides the obvious piece de resistance there is an 
incueely novation letter from Mrs. Ruskin to her son before his marriage to Effie Gray 
which a surprising new light on his mother’s character) and would seem fully to 
substantiate the author’s passionate vindication of Ruskin. 


Sappho. A Play in Verse. Lawrence Durrell. Faber and Faber. tos. 6d. 
An ingenious plot, a brilliant, economical style and the fascinating, imaginativel 
enlarged Soest of the poetess Sappho set amidst the sparkling Sonat of the ( Greek 
isles. An exciting first play from this gifted poet. 


Ai Source of Embarrassment. Mary MacCarthy. Heinemann. 75. 6d. 
Utopia, peopled by some fifty inhabitants each of whom realises his own imperfections 
and a upon his neighbours for perfection—subjected to the curious observation of 
Jim Haines, ‘ the av young man.’ Brilliantly witty and discerning, this long 
short-story first sepuaeln Horizon under the title of The Oasis. 


Guide Bleu. ITALY. English Series. 616 pp., 14 maps, 52 plans. Published 
for the Italian Touring Club by Nagel, 7 rue de Savoie, Paris. (25s.) 

Guide Bleu. ROME and its environs. English Series. 351 pp., 2 maps, 10 plans. 
Published for the Italian Touring Club by Nagel. (155.) 


It is a delight to see these pee little guide-books available in translation. 
No one visiting Italy should be without these two in particular. And more are to 
follow—on France, Switzerland, Belgium, etc. 
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NOTABLE REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Yearbook on Human Rights for 1948. 535 pp. clothbound. Published by the 
United Nations : Department 
tion Section, Geneva. Available from H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. 
Box 569, London, S.E.1, and all branches. 455. 

The third annual volume in this series published by the United Nations Secretariat. 
A comprehensive work of reference, indispensable to government officials and others 
professionally concerned with the broad work of U.N.O., the Yearbook for 1948 
contains, in addition to its normal provisions, an important new section dev: to 
electoral law, which presents in condensed form the Tegislation on suffrage in all the 


countries of the world. 


The International Who’s Who. Fourteenth Edition, 1950. 1,031 pp. Europa 
Publications Ltd., 56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 80s. 
As a work of reference, of extreme value to all whose activities extend abroad. 


English Library. A List of Classics. F. Seymour Smith. With a Foreword by 
Edmund Blunden. Published for the National Book League by the 
Cambridge University Press. 75. 6d. 

This is the f vised and enlarged, edition of a book first published in 1943. 
Saninded to be ae “* reference bet oa a guide | to the treading aaa i of dee 
best in English literature, it comprises an admirable list—imaginative and sensible. 

The Georgian Literary Scene, 1910-1935. Frank Swinnerton. Hutchinson. 15s. 

A revised edition of a book first published in 1935. Apart from all else, valuable as a 

wis at the same time calcula 

by its intimate and outspoken approach. 


critical survey of the inter-war peri 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


National Coal Board 
Report and Accounts, 1949 
The tasks of the British coal industry 
in the third year of public ownership 
were to produce more coal, more 
cheaply, and of better quality, and to 
continue modernisation and recon- 







struction. 
(H.C. 82). Ts. (7s. 7d.) 
Ministry of National Insurance 


The report describes the period of 
intense administrative preparation 
before the 1946 Act came into effect, 
and the first year’s working of the 


scheme. 
(Cmd. 7955). 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.) 
Prisons in Scotland, 1949 
The first of a new series of Annual 
Reports. 
(Cmd. 7966). 1s. (1s. 2d.) 
Prices in brackets include postage 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
York House, Eingowey, London W.C.2; 429 
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Mont Saint-Michel and Chartres. A Stady in Medievalism. Henry Adams. 
Constable. 208. 

A new edition of a book published before the first war and available, prior to that 
date, in a private print. In an introduction written in 1913, Ralph Adams Cram told how 
he first came upon the celebrated American’s work. ‘ To say,’ he wrote, ‘ that the book 
was a revelation is inadequately to express a fact ; at once all the theology, philosophy, 
and mysticism, the politics, sociology, and economics, the romance, literature, and art of 
that test epoch of Christian civilisation became fused in the alembic of an unique 
insight and precipitated by the dynamic force of a personal and distinguished style.’ 


First Love and Rudin. Ivan Turgenev. With an Introduction by Lord David 
Cecil. The Novel Library. Hamish Hamilton. 6s. 

A welcome reprint, in this attractive and modestly priced series, of Turgenev’s 
intensely realistic short novel, Radin, and the poetic and ardent First Love. In an 
interesting translation by Isaiah Berlin. : 

In the Year of Jubilee. George Gissing. With an Introduction by William 
Plomer. Watergate Classics, 44 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 125. 6d. 

The Whirlpool. George Gissing. With an Introduction by Myfanwy Evans. 
Watergate Classics. 125. 6d. 


A int of two of Gissing’s lesser-known novels. Both were written in the ‘nineties 
and both are saturated with the atmosphere of that late Victorian decade. It may be 
hoped that they will prompt some one to issue a collected edition of Gissing, who 
deserves a modest revival. 

Beyond the Mexique Bay. Aldous Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 
Eyeless in Gaza. Aldous Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 

The first of these was published in 1934, the second in 1936. Now both form part 
of the collected edition. Beyond the Mexique Bay is one of the cleverest and most diverting 
* traveller’s journals ’ of recent years. Eyeless in Gaza wears, perhaps, less well than some 
of the earlier novels. 


A Pier and a Band. Mary MacCarthy. With an Introduction by David Garnett. 
Hamish Hamilton. 95. 6d. 


First published in 1918, this delightful novel by the author of that fragile masterpiece 
of evocation, A Nineteenth Century Childhood, bas been described by such a sensitive critic 
as David Garnett as ‘ the truest picture of country-house England of the 19th century 
that I have ever read.’ 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Is A GERMAN ARMY NECESSARY? 
To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Sm,—There is a deplorable lack of sensible discussion, either in current 
books or in the press, of Britain’s defence policy or the strategic implications 
which should govern it. Mr. Jon Kimche’s article ‘ Is a German Army Neces- 
sary?’ in your issue for June would, therefore, have been very welcome if its 
effect had been to clarify rather than confuse the issue. The question of whether 
the balance of political and military power as between Russia and her satellites 
on the one hand, and the United States and Western Europe on the other, make 
it necessary or desirable to rearm the Western Germans is an extremely difficult 
one, which has caused a great deal of honest confusion among intelligent 
people. What Mr. Kimche has done is to assemble an impressive array of facts, 
some relevant, some wholly irrelevant to the problem of rearming Germany, 
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and then to conclude by an assertion that ‘ whichever way therefore we consider 
the problem, German rearmament and a German army is neither desirable nor 
necessary,’ an assertion which may be true, but which is not the logical corollary 
of his arguments. 

Mr. Kimche’s arguments agains t the rearmament of Germany seem to fall 
into two halves. In the first place, by calculations derived from totting up the 
civil manpower, the potential military manpower and the industrial potential 
of the nations which fall within the eastern and the western blocs, he reaches 
three conclusions: (a) that the Soviet Union and its allies have a superiority in 
general manpower over the Western European nations which can only be 
redressed by the full weight of American manpower: (6) that ‘ the West has a 
considerable superiority in essential mineral and industrial production. The 
addition of German production would increase this advantage still further, but 
it would require that of the United States to make it overwhelming and effec- 

ve’: (¢) that Western Europe has a considerable superiority in military man- 
power potential even without a German Army. 

The first conclusion is sound enough. The second one rather beats on thin 
air since no sensible person imagines that the West can offer effective resistance 
to Russia without the assistance of American industry. But the third conclusion 
is based, it seems to me, on an absurdly optimistic estimate of the mobilisable 
strength of Western Europe. Mr. Kimche’s article makes the proposition that 
the maximum Russian effort in the West would be 100 divisions. Against this 
he sets a table which postulates that, backed by the industry of the United 
States, Western Europe could, including Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia, 
taise 200 divisions. The 40 divisions which he allocates to Britain and the 
Commonwealth might be a feasible figure if the Commonwealth nations had 
virtually no commitments for self-defence in the Far East (which they almost 
certainly would have). The 20 divisions for Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
might materialise, although the figure could only be reached on a fairly primitive 
scale of organisation and equipment. To suppose that ‘ Rest of Western Union’ 
could raise 40 full-strength divisions—even on the charitable assumption that 
by ‘ Western Union’ Mr. Kimche means ‘ Western Europe’ and includes Italy 
and Scandinavia, is a very tall order. But the crowning fantasy is to expect 
100 divisions from France—a country a third of whose population is Com- 
munist, which has important overseas commitments, and a severe shortage 
of fit men of military age. This kind of ‘laundry list’ approach to strategic 
problems can only do harm. 

Even if Mr. Kimche’s assessment of the strength of the Western nations 
were a realistic one, there remains an underlying flaw which weakens the whole 
of this form of argument. In demonstrating that Western Europe with the 
active military and industrial support of the United States is strong enough to 
resist Russia in the West without rearming Germany, he assumes that the West 
will miraculously be given enough time to develop her superiority in military 
manpower and industrial production. But to assume this is to fall into the old 
trap of judging the course of the next war on experience drawn from the last. If 
the actual troops and airforces in being at the beginning of a Russian move 
against Western Europe were to be insufficient to halt a military advance, if 
Western Europe were to be overrun by a Russian army, if the military and 
industrial strength of Great Britain were to be destroyed or immobilised by 
atomic and guided missile attacks from bases in Western Europe, any calcula- 
tions about the potential strength of the West would be meaningless. It would 
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be left to the United States and the Commonwealth nations (probably faced with 
a Far Eastern war on their hands) to develop their own strength until the far- 
off day when Europe could be re-invaded. It is doubtful whether the United 
States and the Commonwealth possess the strength to do this and it is even 
more doubtful if they would find any traces of European civilisation when they 
returned. 

Mr. Kimche’s second main argument is that the existence of a German army 
would increase the risk of war in the West (as opposed to the Middle East or 
the Balkans) since ‘ the Russians must know that there would be a premium on 
the Germans assuming the offensive in order to carry the war into enemy 
territory.’ The West would stand in grave danger of being dragged into a war 
by a belligerent Western Germany, anxious to regain her Eastern provinces. 
There is some force in this argument, but it is hard to understand a phrase with 
which Mr. Kimche builds up his argument. ‘ The moment the Germans are 
included in Western defence it would become obligatory on the planners of 
Western strategy that Western Germany be saved from invasion by the 
Russians.’ The West would be committed to linear defence which has proved 
fatal in the past. Mr. Kimche would concentrate the forces of Western Union 
in the low lands of the North, in the Ruhr, in the Centre, and in the Austrian and 
Bavarian Alps in the South, ‘so that they could see where the Russian blow 
fell before striking back at its extended head.’ This is a bold view and certainly 
no one would wish to string the forces of Western Union in a thin line across 
the map of Europe. What Mr. Kimche overlooks, however, is that the nature 
of the terrain gives the forces of Western Union the highest possible interest in 
saving Western Germany from invasion. Only by taking the initial impact of 
a Russian advance in that part of Western Germany that lies east of the Rhine, 
is there the smallest hope of deploying behind the Rhine the industrial and 
military potential of the West which Mr. Kimche so strongly emphasises in the 
earlier part of his article. When Germany has been overrun the natural bastions 
of Western Europe will have fallen. 

If this be accepted it is possible to reconcile Mr. Kimche’s views with those 
who feel that Western Germany can and must make some genuine contribution 
to the security of Western Europe. If it is in Germany that the forces of Western 
Union must fight and defeat the Russian army in mobile war, the greatest 
assistance which the Germans could render to the Allies would be the creation 
of a strong gendarmerie, capable of maintaining civil order in the face of panic, 
keeping open the lines of communication, suppressing fifth column activities 
and relieving the allied armies of numerous civil and administrative burdens. If 
there is one outstanding lesson in the first three weeks’ fighting in Korea it is 
that local civil disorganisation is as potent in hampering mobile forces as any 
fifth column. Moreover, the possession of police forces (on the Western not 
the Russian pattern) does not provide politicians with much material for martial 
ambition. The Germans’ réle in Western defence would not be as glamorous as 
Germans would undoubtedly like, but they would be fulfilling a genuine 
function. Mr. Kimche’s policy would drive every non-Communist in Western 
Germany to preparations either for immediate emigration or for suicide. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALASTAIR BUCHAN. 
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